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Editorials 


SINCE THE last issue of Lrrurcicat Arts was published, we have learned with 
great sorrow of the death of the Reverend William Charles Daley, O.P. Father Daley 
contributed to our pages a valuable and thorough study of the representations of Saint 
Dominic by old masters in American collections. Many of our readers will doubtless 
remember this article with its copious illustrative material. It represented a labor of 
love on Father Daley’s part involving much research. Father Daley was born in 
Westerly, Rhode Island, on August 1, 1897 and died in Brooklyn, New York, +on 
November 21, 1936. He received the Dominican habit in 1923 and he was ordained 
in 1930. His services as a priest included two years of study at the Catholic University 
and four years of teaching at the Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Illinois. It was 
always a pleasure when Father Daley paid a visit to the offices of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, and his untimely loss is an occasion of deep sorrow for all of us. 


ON JANUARY 2, 1937, the Schola Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society sang a 
Nuptial Mass for one of its members in Montclair, New Jersey. The full proper and 
common of the Mass was sung, and all of the music usually associated with weddings 
was conspicuous by its absence. It is needless to say that such a mass is a rather unu- 
sual event; in fact the Chaplain of the Society had been of the opinion that it was 
perhaps unique in the history of the Church in this country. But it is always dangerous 
to imagine that one has been the first to do anything! A note on this mass which 
appeared in America brought forth a most interesting letter from the pastor of a country 
parish in Maine, the Reverend J. A. Winnen. When the editors of LrrurcicaL ARTs 
saw Father Winnen’s letter, they immediately wrote him asking him to be good 
enough to explain how he had succeeded in establishing Gregorian music as the norm 
in his parish. We take pleasure in publishing Father Winnen’s reply in the cor- 
respondence section of this issue. 

It was announced in our last issue that the Schola Cantorum of the Society would 
sing a Mass for the Feast of the Epiphany and likewise would sing at all the cere- 
monies associated with the Feast of the Purification. In order to prepare adequately 
for the observance of Good Friday, which was also announced in our last issue, both 
of these Masses had to be abandoned. But our readers may rely upon the Schola’s 
singing in full at the Mass of the Presanctified on March 26, 1937, at the Church of 
Saint John the Baptist, 210 West 31 Street, New York, N. Y., at nine A.M. Any one 
who wishes to attend is most cordially invited. 
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THE LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY takes pleasure in announcing a competition 
for a painting representing the forty saints mentioned in the Canon of the Mass. This 
competition was suggested by the Reverend E. P. Graham of Canton, Ohio, and is 
being conducted by the Society for him. The terms of the competition are too lengthy 
to state in full in this place; copies of them may be obtained by any one who is in- 
terested from the Secretary of Liturgical Arts Society. The greater part of those 
participating in the competition are doing so by invitation; copies of the terms of the 
competition were sent to the leading American art schools and museums toward the 
end of December, 1936, and by the time this issue reaches our readers, preliminary 
sketches will already have been submitted to the jury. One of the most interesting and 
gratifying aspects of the competition is that its terms have received praise from a 
number of professional bodies as being thoroughly fair to the artists concerned — a 
state of affairs which is not common. Of course the most interesting aspect of the com- 
petition is the fact that, to the best of our knowledge, no painting of this interesting 
group — epitomizing the Communion of Saints, and indeed, the Mystical Body of 
Christ — has ever been executed. 


ELSEWHERE IN this issue will be found a report on the results of the competition 
for remodeled churches which was announced in LirurcicaAt Arts three and a half 
years ago and which was repeatedly extended until last fall. A shortage of funds has 
unfortunately made it necessary to substitute for the medal which was offered as a 
prize certificates of award, but we feel sure that the authorities in charge of the build- 
ings which have been selected will forgive this discrepancy since after all it is the 
award itself that matters rather than its outward and visible sign. 


THIS ISSUE of Lirurcicat Arts contains articles of somewhat diversified interest. 
Dr Becket Gibbs has committed to paper a few thoughts on the failings of his organist 
colleagues; one of the leading Catholic architects in the Middle West, Mr Edward 
J. Schulte, has contributed his ideas on the proper approach to the problem of main- 
tenance in ecclesiastical buildings. His article was written just before the floods 
overwhelmed the city of Cincinnati where he lives; the repairs made necessary by the 
swollen waters of the Ohio River must make him feel that the mere question of every 
day maintenance is almost of secondary importance in the face of a major catastrophe. 
The Reverend Howard J. Carroll has supplied us with an excellent description of 
what was done to Saint Peter’s Church in Brownsville, Pennsylvania, the winner of 
our competition for remodeled churches. The Secretary of the Society, Mr Maurice 
Lavanoux, gives another account of a lecture trip, and Father Phelan, Co-Director 
of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies at the University of Toronto, again honors us 
with a contribution to the philosophy of art. 


ALL THE activities of the Liturgical Arts Society are contingent upon the continued and in- 
creased support of our friends. We must have more members and subscribers if we are to carry 
out successfully the task we have undertaken. 

Membership is not expensive. We ask our friends to help us — by becoming members them- 
selves and securing new members for us. 
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, The Freedom of the Artist 


The Reverend GERALD B. PHELAN 


FREEDOM is one of those simple, obvious, fundamental things, like life and love and 
peace and beauty, about which it is impossible to speak with truth except in the form 
of verbal paradox. It sounds paradoxical to say, for instance, that freedom can be pur- 
chased only by submission, or that liberty is born of law. Yet, how else can the truth be 
told? Is freedom not the triumph of right reason and right reason the very source of 
law? Where law is absent, anarchy prevails (for anarchy is just Greek for lack of law) 
and freedom cannot live in anarchy. 

Just as it is true in every part of life (so very true as to be almost an axiom) that 
liberty and law go hand in hand, s0 it is true in the realm of art. The artist can pur- 
chase freedom only by submission to the authority of right reason. To proclaim and to 
defend the artist’s freedom is to acknowledge and uphold that high authority; to 
emancipate the artist from all restriction and control is to strike at his very art and 
strive to ruin it. Art is essentially controlled by law (is it not the “‘recta ratio” — ruled 
reason?) and its universal law is the law of the thing to be made. 

The point in question here is not the relation of art to prudence or morality. We 
are not at present concerned with the liberty of the artist as a man. That liberty can 
only be attained by submission to the law of moral conduct: the law of the deed to be 
done. The point at issue here refers only to the freedom of the artist as an artist. This 
freedom is attained by submission to the law of art: the law of the work to be made. 


THE ONE supreme principle of art, the one inexorable law of all making and the sole 
basis of artistic liberty is the perfection of the work of art. Neither the law of moral ob- 
ligation nor the law of speculative thought is competent to point the way to freedom in 
the arts. Virtue may free the soul from sin and truth bring liberty from error but nei- 
ther the moralist nor the metaphysician can claim the right to tell the artist how to 
exercise his art. The former may tell him how he must act if he would truly be a man; 
the latter may tell him what he must know and how he must think if he would attain 
wisdom. Neither can dictate to him how he must make the things he makes by his art. 
Art aims only at the perfection of the product; the perfection of the producer is outside 
its province. Art imposes no other obligation on the artist than to make what he makes 
as it should be made, and the artist, as artist, need acknowledge no other. 

It is imperative, however, that he acknowledge this one obligation. For, the law 
of the thing to be made, that is, the obligation incumbent upon all artists to make 
what is made as it should be made, imposes its own restrictions. These are not slight 
nor negligible, as every honest artist knows; but to them all artists must submit if they 
would achieve true liberty in the exercise of their art. 


ART SPEAKS in plastic forms, in colors, rhythm, sounds, and movements which carry 
meaning and express ideas. The first condition, therefore, which restricts the sponta- 
neity of the artist, arises from the very nature and function of art: the artist must have 
some idea to express, some meaning to convey. Art, however, is not teaching. The 
teacher expresses concepts in signs and symbols; the artist incorporates ideas in some 
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physical medium. And the difference between them is not only in the sexiest 
they use (signs and symbols, on the one hand, and physical media, on the other) but 
also in the mental forms which they respectively express (concepts for the teacher, 
ideas for the artist). For concepts are the intelligible aspects of things which exist, be- 
gotten (as the word “concept” indicates) in the mind; ideas are exemplars, after the 
fashion of which things are to be patterned. Concepts, therefore, can be expressed in 
words, since words mean things; but ideas can only be conveyed in things, which 
things themselves have meaning. aes 

In the infinite mind of God, ideas spring superabundantly from the unlimited 
imitability of His divine essence. For the human artist, on the contrary, they must be 
laboriously constructed by means of concepts and with the assistance of imagination. 
The human artist, therefore, is limited in the exercise of his art by the finite fertility of 
the human mind. He is also subject, as an individual, to the restrictions imposed by 
the particular limitations of his own intellectual and imaginative capacity. Other 
things being equal, the artist who possesses both learning and culture (both of which 
can be amply, ¢¢ ultra, compensated for in holy artists by the Gift of Wisdom) enjoys 
greater freedom in the exercise of his art than one who is lacking in these qualities. In 
other words, the artist whose intelligence is both keen and cultivated is less subject to 
the initial restriction imposed by the very nature of art, for he has something to say, an 
idea to express, a meaning to convey. 

The artist who has no idea to express, whose mental life is barren; who cannot 
conjure up before his mind’s eye, in plastic form, in rhythm, or in color, some original 
product of his own inmost thought and fantasy, can do nought but copy the shapes of 
things he sees with his eyes, or the rhythms and sounds he perceives in the world. He is 
not free but enslaved by his senses; and if he should forget that art is not a “knack,” 
nor even mere technique, he is apt to be deluded by his very skill. For there is no great 
artistic merit in slavishly copying in stone or on canvas the outward forms of physical 
things. A tree in the forest or a flower on the bush is far more beautiful than any mere 
copy of it. The painted tree or the carved rose, to be a thing of beauty and a work of 
art, must say something which no tree in any forest and no rose on any bush could ever 
say. 

“But art imitates nature,” you will say. True! But do not neglect to add “‘in sua 
operatione”’ — in the way she works! Art learns from nature how nature acts in making 
the beautiful things with which the world is filled, and, having learned, tries to do 
likewise in transforming things of nature into things of art. The artist has neither to 
copy nature nor do violence to nature. He has but to be true to his art and faithful in 
the observance of the law of the thing to be made and nature and beauty and freedom 
will follow. “‘Just as in life there is no escape from nature, so in art there is no escape 
from the nature of things.” (Charles Marriott in Eric Gill by Joseph Thorpe.) 


THE SUBJECT in which the artist expresses his aesthetic idea plays an important, 
though not the predominant, réle in the production of a work of art. Obviously a sub- 
ject is necessary, though it be as abstract or “conventional” as you choose. Neverthe- 
less the same ideals may be quite aptly portrayed in different subjects. This is, perhaps, 
what gives such unity to the life-work of the greatest artists. And, on the other hand, 
the same subject may be differently treated by different artists, or even by the same 
artist, and reveal a totally different conception in each case. 
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The subject, however, is but the matter of the work of art; its form is the aesthetic 
idea itself. It is this idea, this meaning, which the artist infuses into his subject that 
gives his work its beauty and its life. But no subject is entirely adequate to convey the 
full meaning of the artist’s conception. Even while serving to portray it, the subject 
exercises a restrictive influence. Thus the law of the thing to be made imposes further 
limitations on the efforts of the artist. | 

Here, once more, the vast difference is apparent between the divine Artist, who 
can make beauty flourish in everything that is or can be because He creates His sub- 
jects, and the human artist, whose power to produce beauty in things is limited also 
by the fact that he must elaborate his subjects from the data of his sense experience. 

Just as the idea of the artist, in relation to his art, is correlative to the concept of 
the knower, in relation to his knowledge, so the subject of a work of art in which that 
idea is incorporated corresponds to the image in the fantasy from which the concept is. 
elaborated. The power of an artist’s imagination will, therefore, be the measure of his 
range of subjects and the law which must control his choice of them. 

The variety of possible subjects is, indeed, almost unlimited. But the artist who 
seeks freedom in his art must recognize his limitations in respect to this vast range. 
Some painters, for instance, speak their thoughts most lucidly in landscape pictures, 
others in mythical, historical, or religious scenes, and still others find still life, or the 
lines and curves of the human form, best adapted to the expression of their aesthetic 
meanings. It is so, too, mutatis mutandis, for all the other arts. The subject always plays 
its part and the artist must neither neglect nor exaggerate it. 

Still further restrictions result when the subject is considered in relation to the 
destination or purpose of the work, the artist’s technique, his versatility, and his skill. 
These considerations may properly be left to be dealt with subsequently. 


THE PORTRAYAL of an aesthetic idea in an appropriate subject can only be ac- 
complished through the instrumentality of a physical medium. Every true artist has a 
“feeling” for his medium. For a painting is first and foremost an array of colors spread 
upon a canvas and a statue is first and foremost a block of carved stone. One cannot 
say in stone what one can say in pigments nor can one say in musical tones what the 
movements of the dance express. Thus the artist is controlled in the expression of his 
thought by the capacity of his medium to express it. Failure to recognize the limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed by the very physical properties of his medium brings 
failure to the artist in the very exercise of his art. The painter must be faithful to his 
palette and the carver must respect his metal or his stone, for the artist who has not 
mastered his medium is not free. And no artist can master his medium unless he sub- 
mit to it. He may coax and cajole and flatter and persuade it to say what he means, he 
may rage and fume and storm and struggle against the limitations it imposes, but he 
will never dare to force it to express more than it can say nor make it tell a lie to serve 
his own mendacious purpose. It is inscribed in the very nature of things and in the 
law of the thing to be made that the artist respect his medium and submit to the re- 
strictions it imposes. Freedom follows from submission. 


ARTISTIC liberty is also conditioned by the destination of the work. Nothing can be 
fully described nor completely defined unless the purpose it is destined to serve be ex- 
pressed in some manner in the definition or description. A statue that is made to por- 
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tray some mystery of faith, to foster devotion, or to aid the soul in prayer must be ie 
thing quite different from a statue that is destined to ornament a building or toa es 
a garden walk. The Venus de Milo or the Apollo Belvedere, for all their beauty o 

form and harmony of parts, would be hideous in a sanctuary. — 

_ The purpose of the work, its destination, the use to which it must be put enter 
into the very nature of the work itself. Any artist who would disregard this crucial 
aspect of his work or neglect to give it due consideration, would fail as an artist to 
achieve freedom in his art. For freedom of the artist does not mean wanton Irresponsi- 
bility or emancipation from all law, but power to control the materials with which he 
works, the physical things of this world, in such a manner as to make them serve the 
purposes of art. The artist is not so much held in check by the law of the thing to be 
made as he holds sway, in virtue of that law, over the things of nature and makes them 
do his bidding. 


THERE IS still another realm in which the law of all artistic production must be 
observed: the realm of efficient causality. It is the artist himself, the workman, the pro- 
ducer of the work of art, who is the efficient cause of the production. Whether or not 
one choose to go the whole way with Eric Gill and say that all art is simply skill in 
making, it is unquestionably true that art demands skill in the artist. The beauty of 
the work of art depends not only on the artist’s conception, the subject, the medium, 
and the destination of the work, but also on the power of the artist to transform the 
materials he uses and by his skill to make them speak his thoughts. Some artists, 
Stravinsky, for example, go so far as to contend that craftsmanship alone brings art toa 
successful issue. For him, as for many other artists, inspiration is nothing but hard 
work. But one need not go the whole way with him, either, to admit that every artist 
feels and suffers from the limitations of human skill. No artist is ever satisfied that the 
work he has produced is perfect. On the contrary, every artist knows full well that, 
were his skill greater, he could make more perfect things. It is not merely a question of 
facility and ease in the manipulation of the tools of his art but the much more subtle 
application of technique to the handling of the concrete subject in terms of his purpose 
and his medium. The wise artist knows his limitations in this matter and accepts them. 
Gervaise Elwes became the greatest Gerontius in all England, in part, at least, because 
he accepted the limitation of his skill as an artist and did not ambition to sing tenor 
roles in the grand opera. 


ARTISTIC LIBERTY is thus intrinsically controlled by law, the law of the thing to 
be made. ‘That law applies to all the causes which make a work of art to be what it is: 
the formal cause, the idea, or conception of the artist; the material cause, the subject of 
the work; the instrumental cause, the medium through which the subject must portray 
the form; the efficient cause, the skill of the artist himself; and the final cause, the pur- 
pose or destination of the work or the use to which it is to be put. It is only by sub- 
mitting to the conditions imposed by all these factors in the production of the work of 
art that the artist can achieve success and freedom in making. 

For artistic liberty is not absolute autonomy nor spontaneity uncontrolled. It is 
freedom to control. It is the mastery over matter and material things to the end of 
making them serve beautifully the needs of man — his need of beauty for itself and of 
beauty in the things he uses. This freedom cannot be obtained except at the price of 
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submission to the nature and the law of art. To rebel against that law is to work for the 
destruction of true art and the enslavement of the artist. 

The Divine Artist reveals to us His beauty in all the creatures He has made, and 
each one, great or small, speaks to us of Him, each according to its nature. Great art- 
ists among men have likewise striven to reveal the beauty they have known, the re- 
flected beauty of Divinity, in the products of their art. They, too, have made their 
works speak to us, each in accordance with its nature, and so achieved full freedom in 
their art by submission to the law of the thing to be made. 


PLAN, CHURCH OF OUR MOTHER OF SORROWS, JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
(SEE PAGE 132) 
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Further Observations... 


MAuvRICE LAVANOUX 


IN AN article entitled Observations . . . , which appeared in the first issue of Lirur- 
cicaL Arts for 1936, I took occasion to remark that “Travel is usually a broadening 
influence; it is also a corrective influence . . . ” And so itis, as I have again found out 
during the past months while I was privileged to lecture in seminaries, colleges, etcj it 
was my good fortune to have lectures in both seminaries in Cincinnati — Saint Greg- 
ory Preparatory Seminary and Mount Saint Mary’s Seminary of the West — spon- 
sored by Archbishop McNicholas and to have obtained other lecture engagements in 
several colleges in Cincinnati because of His Excellency’s deep interest in the work of 
the Liturgical Arts Society. The subject of these lectures was the practical aspects of 
the liturgical movement, and when I faced my audiences I could not help thinking of 
the days when I was considered naive because I insisted that something concrete could 
be done to improve the appearance of our churches, inside and outside. I recall now 
the occasions when, as a young and enthusiastic draftsman, I was told that it was not 
wise to assume that an architect might well know more than his client and it was also 
not always wise to tell the client the whole truth. And that it was certainly not healthy 
for a draftsman to question the judgment of his chief in the office. ‘The draftsman was 
paid a salary to do what he was told to do. I remember that some of my elders told me 
that the tendency to inquire too closely into the whys and wherefores of one’s job 
might result in the cessation of that job. I took all this seriously years ago, but I have 
since found, with many others, that an honest expression of one’s views does not neces- 
sarily jeopardize one’s future. At least I hope so; otherwise some of my statements will 
return to plague me when certain seminarians find themselves in the position of poten- 
tial clients of mine. 

There has never been much doubt in the minds of those who have been closely 
connected with the affairs of the Liturgical Arts Society concerning the prestige and 
influence enjoyed by the Society as a corporate body. ‘The enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded me in the seminaries and the cordial relations the office of the Society enjoys 
with many members of the clergy is an indication of their approval. And if we need any 
definite and concrete evidence of the prestige of the Society, I may point to the work 
accomplished in Brownsville, Pennsylvania. Last year, when I asked Father Brennan, 
the pastor of Saint Peter’s church — illustrated in this issue — what had prompted 
him to go about the work of remodeling his old church in the way he did, I was told 
that the first issue of LrrurcicaL Arts, and all subsequent issues, had been the main- 
springs of his activity. The story of Father Brennan’s achievement — not forgetting 
the achievement of his parishioners — is told in this issue, and the photographs of the 
conditions “before”’ and “‘after” tell the story in vivid fashion. An account of the com- 
petition for remodeled churches will also be found in this issue, and I need not go into 
the matter here except to state that the work of restoration at Brownsville represents a 
work of corporate parochial activity that may well point the way elsewhere. Even 
when it is not a question of a complete restoration, as exemplified in the Brownsville 
job, alterations to many a sanctuary in the land would greatly enhance the beauty of 
the interiors and spare the nerves of the master of ceremonies, particularly if the altera- 
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tions are planned with due regard for liturgical observance and simplicity and honesty 
of material. Even though I may be criticized for boosting my own profession, I will 
say that the smallest job deserves the attention of a competent architect, and those 
pastors who fondly believe that they are eliminating the amount of the fee, no matter 
how small, when they deal directly with firms who do their own designing, are mis- 
taken. There are exceptions, of course, but, by and large, the owner pays the fee in 
another way; a sort of indirect and unconscious payment, but it is paid nevertheless. 


AN OTHER VERY interesting example of parochial activity is evidenced in the work 
being done by the Reverend Joseph L. Lonergan in building his new church — Saint 
Paulinus — in the Wilson section of Clairton, Pennsylvania. This church is situated in 
a mill town; a town from whose “main” street, paralleling a busy river, small resi- 
dences straggle away up the adjacent hillsides. Due to certain unfortunate diocesan 
complications in the building field, Father Lonergan had to begin operations without 
benefit of architect. I have visited the church on several occasions during the past year. 
I must say that the lack of a well planned scheme is evident in certain places, but I 
must at once qualify this remark by saying that, under the circumstances, the results 
bid fair to be an object lesson to others. And anyone who has discussed matters with 
Father Lonergan will readily understand his general attitude; an attitude which is the 
corner stone of all parochial building activities and which precedes any choice of style of 
architecture. This attitude consists of a consideration of the parochial requirements, 
the budget and the desire to abide by the mind of the Church and not merely the mind 
of the designer, no matter how clever he may be. All this seems obvious but we never 
need look very far to find examples of parochial building activities based on quite 
other considerations. 

While we can regret the absence of the architect, we can rejoice in the knowledge 
that Father Lonergan also went about his work without benefit of bingo and all the 
other time-honored circuses for cajoling the dear public into a state of temporary 
generosity. I understand that much of the work was done by members of the parish 
and friends and that the only contract work was for the laying of the stone and the 
roof. Of course in estimating the total cost of a church built in this manner it is mani- 
festly unfair to compare this cost with the cost of another building erected by contract 
and with benefit of architect. After all, the last procedure is the norm and the one 
which in most cases must be employed. It can readily be admitted that many of those 
engaged in designing and building churches would more profitably — at least for 
their clients and the glory of the profession — be engaged in other activities, but once 
this is admitted, there remains the fact that competent professional advice is necessary 
in church building. Indeed, Father Lonergan found it advisable to consult several 
craftsmen for certain interior details and here, again, he has been most fortunate in 
having secured the services of Miss Adélaide de Béthune and the advice of Mr Graham 
Carey. Miss de Béthune has carved the altar crucifix, the processional cross, and 
another for the sacristy. She will also carve several statues for the narthex screen and 
at present is engaged in the design and the execution of several small stained glass 
windows for the baptistry. Mr Carey advised the pastor in the design and the general 
arrangement of the sanctuary and the baldachino. But all this represents the exception 
to the general rule and only points to the necessity for a close and sympathetic codpera- 
tion between pastor and architect. Some laymen may entertain sentimental ideas 
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about the anonymous identity of architects in the middle ages, but historical research 
has shown that the architects of those days were not such modest fellows after all and 
many names of such architects — whether we call them master builders, or otherwise 
— can be found in old documents. The point is that professional advice is a sine qua non 
to-day, and well worked out drawings are a necessity. Once this is admitted, we can 
reach some conclusion concerning comparative costs of a building erected largely with 
volunteer labor and another where such labor is not obtainable. 


A SERIES of fortunate circumstances enabled me to secure lecture engagements in 
other seminaries and colleges besides those in Cincinnati. After all — and it is worth 
repeating — the whole question of improvement in the arts and architecture con- 
nected with church building hinges on a change of attitude on the part of everyone — the 
pastor, the architect, the builder, and those who furnish the appurtenances used in 
churches. Discussions of matters of taste or style and vague aesthetic speculation only 
cloud the issue. We would do better to begin with dollars and cents, honesty of pur- 
pose, honesty of material, honesty of remuneration, a sense of one’s responsibility 
toward one’s job. And perhaps we might also avoid the use of the word “‘liturgical” at 
the slightest provocation. We hear of “liturgical” tabernacles — presumably because 
they are circular; we hear of “liturgical” ironwork — presumably because the design 
contains a dove, or a bit of gothic ornament; we hear of “‘liturgical’’ candlesticks — 
presumably because they are made of bronze; and we have also heard of a “‘liturgical”’ 
pedestal — this last being the strangest of all, unless we give the palm to the person 
who worried about the “‘liturgical” height of an altar. What would we say of the man 
who, one fine morning, would proudly announce that he was breathing? Why do we 
so often seek to kill and embalm words? Rather should we insist on the fact that prac- 
tical considerations are not shrouded in mysterious and complicated symbolism, and 
we can also say that the work of the architect cannot be separated from the needs of 
ae people who worship in the church nor from the pastor who celebrates Mass at the 
altar. 

Sobering experiences are good for the soul. One such experience fell to my lot 
when I visited the Church of Our Mother of Sorrows, in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. A 
friend in Pittsburgh urged me to stop over in Johnstown and I will always be grateful 
to him for his advice. Usually I am wary of such advice because I find myself in em- 
barrassing positions when I am asked to pontificate about the merits of a building in 
which many elements, whether they be of a “liturgical” nature, or whether they in- 
volve questions of design, leave much to be desired. Of course one can always retreat 
behind the epithet “interesting” (which serves the purpose in all languages), but this 
method only evades the question, although it may leave the questioner glowing in the 
knowledge that his building has been so considered. But when I entered the Church of 
Our Mother of Sorrows and heard the building described to me by the pastor, the 
Reverend Stephen Ward, I knew that I would miss all the trains back to New York 
that day. And miss them I did; not only that day, but the next three days. My readers 
can judge of my first impression by looking at the photograph of the sanctuary of this 
church, reproduced in this issue. The point of these remarks, as far as I am concerned 
is that this church was erected over twelve years ago — at a time when I was just about 
becoming conscious of all that has since interested me very much. I hope that my 
former colleagues will not be angry if I say that Father Ward’s church represented to 
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me what I had hoped to see done in many offices engaged in church building. I do not 
refer particularly to the design of the building itself, but I do refer to such things as the 
absence of the choir loft at the rear of the church; to the arrangement of the sanctuary; 
to the arrangement of the altar and the dossal and tester. It will always be a matter of 
regret that I never had an opportunity to meet the architect responsible for the design 
and plan of this church, the late Carlton Strong. It may not be amiss to remark that 
Mr Strong, prior to his church work, designed buildings usually called commercial. 
Such practical experience in the construction of buildings where certain definite re- 
quirements must be respected might well be required of architects who design 
churches. At any rate I felt quite humble after this visit with Father Ward and I sug- 
gest that like pleasant experiences would cheer those who sometimes become impa- 
tient because their own pastors are slow in disposing of examples of dubious art in 
their churches or because the choir in the organ loft insists on singing inappropriate 
compositions, when the noise made by the enthusiastic soprano or the bellowing of the 
tenor make it impossible to concentrate on what is happening at the altar. I often 
wonder whether the pastor and his curates are not themselves suffering in silence. I 
don’t suppose I am violating any parochial secrets when I hint that many organists 
seem not to have heard of the papal Instructions on Sacred Music (Motu Proprio) or if 
they have heard of it, they think of that document as a hindrance to the enjoyment of 
their operatic performances and to their prerogatives as musicians! Let us sympathize 
with the pastor who fears that any sudden and direct interference with the other end 
of the church may disrupt everything. (See plan on page 129.) 

And here I can make a bow to the ladies. It seemed to me that the presidents and 
deans of several women’s colleges in which I lectured were more interested in actually 
doing something than are the authorities in men’s institutions. A cynic may remark 
that this is the natural feminine tendency to become enthusiastic for the latest thing, 
but I think not. A lecturer can hardly expect to receive a more understanding and 
sympathetic reception than was accorded me by Sister M. Madeleva, President of 
Saint Mary’s College, South Bend, Indiana. This was my second visit there, and this 
time, in addition to the lecture on the practical aspects of the liturgical movement, I 
was given the opportunity to lecture in French on Marian poetry in contemporary 
French literature. This lecture was based, in great part, on a thesis for the doctorate of 
letters of the University of Ottawa, Canada, offered by Sister Paul-Emile, of the Grey 
Nuns of the Cross, Ottawa. The title of Sister Paul-Emile’s thesis was Le renouveau marial 
dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateaubriand jusqw a nos jours. At the College of Saint 
Benedict, Saint Joseph, Minnesota, the Dean, Sister Claire, told me of the develop- 
ment of the schola cantorum of the college. The following account of this development, 
sent to me by Sister Claire, will surely interest our readers. 


I Purpose. 


A A knowledge of the nature, history, and importance of the chant, and the ability to 
sing creditably and sincerely from square notation. 

B That the members of the schola be an influence toward proper church music in their 
respective parishes. 

C A permanent college schola to sing the proper of the Mass and lead the common of 
the Mass on feasts that are celebrated with unusual solemnity at Saint Benedict’s, 
e.g., the feast of the Immaculate Conception and the feast of Saint Scholastica. 
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II FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES. 
A An able choir director with a great love for the chant. 
B A convent schola noted for its excellent rendition of the chant; this schola is com- 
posed of faculty members, novices, postulants selected and carefully trained by the 


director. 
C Faculty members who appreciate artistic effort and give enthusiastic encouragement. 


III ORGANIZATION. 
A Preparatory. 
1 Prejudice was smoothed away automatically by hearing the convent schola. 
2 The merits of congregational singing, the history, and the nature of the chant were 
discussed in the weekly all-college chorus period. 
3 At all services the chorus director and the prefects sang and invited the girls to 


participate. 
4 Antiphonal singing of the common of the Mass, making the students responsible 


for their own part. 


B Actual. 
1 Two months before home-coming day the chorus director announced a special 


programme for home-coming in which the new chant Mass, sung by the entire 
student body, and the Proper, sung by the college schola, would be the outstand- 


ing event. 
2 Thirty students of ordinary ability, but interested in chant, were chosen from the 


upper classmen. 
3 The schola practised during the general chorus period in another part of the 


building. 
4 The Graduale was the text used. 
I'V Practice PROCEDURE. 


A Reading, translating, and discussing the text. 

B Singing the melody by syllables. 

C Singing with words. 

D Perfecting of tone quality, diction, and expression. 
V Tue First PERFORMANCE. 


A Before the High Mass the schola marched through the main aisle of the chapel 
toward the choir, while everyone joined in the singing of Faith of Our Fathers. 

B The proper, a rather difficult one, was sung sincerely and beautifully. 

C The common of the Mass was done spontaneously and sincerely by everyone. 

D After High Mass, during the recessional of the schola, everyone sang Long Live the 
Pope. 


VI ReEsutts. 


A Amore general realization of what joy the joint participation at High Mass can and 
would bring. 
B A correct attitude toward church music and congregational singing. 


A group of about eighteen seniors of the College of Saint Benedict sang before 
the lecture, and though I regret that I cannot recall what tract or introit it was. I 
remember well that the result was fine and a great credit to the director and the girls. 
May I call attention to a letter from Dr Becket Gibbs, published in this issue, in which 
Dr Gibbs offers pertinent advice based on the above outline. The making of vestments 
at Saint Benedict’s is another interesting activity. I visited Saint Walburga’s Hall 
where the vestments are designed and made; much of the work has been shipped to 
many abbeys, bishops, and priests in this country and Canada. The sisters in charge 
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will surely allow me a remark in connection with their work; although I greatly ad- 
mire the technical proficiency evidenced in the embroidery on some of the vestments 
now being made in their shop, I must admit that I was glad to notice a tendency to 
use stronger and less complicated detail. Intricate detail and careful embroidery of 
figures is very effective when seen at close range, but a vestment is to be seen at long 
range, and it seems to me far more important to have the general design based on a 
juxtaposition of color and fabric. I confess that I could not feel very enthusiastic when 
I read the description of a chasuble — made by French nuns — presented to the Holy 
Father a few years ago. The writer of this description stressed the fact that there were 
hundreds of small embroidered figures on this chasuble, and I could not but think that 
all this was love’s labor lost. 

When I lectured at Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, I felt a bit like 
Daniel in the lions’ den because, in a way, Collegeville has long been the centre of 
liturgical activity in the United States and its publication — Orate Fratres — is well 
known. The present editor of Orate Fratres, Dom Virgil Michel, has always been a 
friend of the Liturgical Arts Society, and members of the Society will recall his lecture 
on the philosophical and theological bases of the liturgical movement, delivered on 
September 25, 1934, at the Centre Club, New York City, under the auspices of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. Through the kindness of the Abbot, the Right Reverend 
Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., I was privileged to meet Brother Clement Frischauf, one of 
the few surviving members of the Beuron school of mural painting. The large head of 
Our Lord on the apse wall of the Abbey church is an excellent example of this type of 
painting, and it is well worth a trip from Saint Paul to see it. 

On a previous trip to Saint Paul, in February of 1936, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the work of some school children under the direction of Mrs M. L. Wallace. This 
work consisted of drawings in colored crayon of symbolism and interpretations of the 
catechism course, and it brought back to mind memories of my own school days anda 
regret that I did not have the opportunity afforded these children in Minneapolis. On 
this last trip Mrs Wallace explained another aspect of her work with the eighth grade 
pupils in Saint Thomas parochial school. These pupils are each assigned a portion of a 
wall in their school and they are allowed to paint their own version of parallel subjects 
in the Old and the New Testaments. The pastor, the Reverend John P. Cleary, has 
very kindly sent me a full explanation of this work, and I think that the following quo- 
tation from his text will explain clearly the purpose of this interesting experiment: 
‘This mural project furnishes an intriguing introduction to the Old Testament by striv- 
ing to illustrate the fact that Christ is the focal point of all history. Its aim is to impress 
upon us the truth that the saints of the Old Law in their manner of looking forward to 
life typified Christ, as the saints of the New Law looking backward imitate Him . . . ” 
And further on: ‘“‘This project correlates the work of the children, indulges their natu- 
ral wish for self expression, and indelibly impresses on their minds the Biblical inci- 
dents they portray.” Again: “It is only one who is in touch with such a project who can 
fully appreciate its value as an educational agent for eighth grade pupils. Children of 
that age, as yet quite generally unacquainted with harsh criticism, do not suffer from 
the inhibition of the unfavorable judgment of others and, as a consequence, have a 
frank approach and bold resourcefulness in attacking such a problem that those of a 
later age lack. The ensuing naturalness of their depiction of a scene compensates for 
their immaturity. The eagerness of the children to participate in this project, intensi- 
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fied by the years of anticipation spent in the other grades from the first to the eighth, 
makes them, as they say in their live language, ‘keen about it’.” Lucky children! 

I had the good fortune to be in Cincinnati while the decoration of the apse of 
Saint Monica’s Church was being completed. This fine piece of work was done by Mr 
Carl Zimmermann and deserves wide recognition. Those who sometimes experience 
difficulty in finding a good sculptor for work of a modest size will be glad to know that 
Mrs Zimmermann is such a person. I found her in the small kitchen of her home carv- 
ing directly in stone a panel for a set of stations of the Cross. I will not expatiate on the 
quality of the design of this panel nor on the inherent value of her direct method of 
execution, but I will say that I should be delighted if these remarks of mine result in 
more work for her. Both Mrs Zimmermann and her husband deserve recognition from 
the Catholic clergy in this country. It is hardly fair to write of the fine things to be 
seen in Saint Monica’s Church without calling attention to the sculpture of the late 
Clement J. Barnhorn — particularly the Crucifixion group on the exterior wall of the 
baptistry. 

While going about the country on this lecture business, I took every occasion to 
stress the fact that many of our difficulties in sponsoring a proper sense of liturgical 
fitness in our churches lay in the disregard of the dictates of common sense. Just as I 
have been led to eat humble pie by a visit to the church of Our Lady of Sorrows, in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, which was built over twelve years ago — at a time when I 
was just about getting conscious of the problem at all — so must I feel humble again 
by reading a letter published in the Catholic Herald, of London, England, for January 1, 
1937. This letter was written by Joseph McKenna, of Saint Wulstan’s, Fleetwood, and, 
in a sense, is a sequel to the letters and articles which have appeared in recent issues of 
this paper under the general heading Liturgy and the People. Among other good things, 
this letter states: ““The liturgical movement is to be promoted; but that cannot be done 
merely by enthusiasm and appeals to common sense. Common sense, for example, 
cannot tell us how the Mass was built up — we learn that from liturgical history. It is 
impossible to teach intelligently the whole meaning of liturgical prayer without under- 
standing the true meaning of the Sacerdotium omnium Christianorum; and to have a clear 
idea of that Sacerdotium, one must have considered not only what it is zn se, but also the 
errors regarding it. Besides, a teacher, while explaining the truth, is cognizant of pit- 
falls, and recognizes that the errors of the past may be the dangers of the present and 
the future. One seems justified, therefore, in taking for granted that promoters of 
liturgical matters would have an idea of the errors of Tertullian and the Reformers in 
respect of the lay priesthood. May I repeat my suggestion that we rest our pens and 
give ourselves to serious study? The effort may be laborious, but nothing is gained 
without labor.” All this is very true and I will readily admit that mere common sense 
is not enough. ‘That is why I will urge those who may have wished for a less “high-hat” 
attitude on the part of the Editors of LrrurcicaL Arts to take the above words to 
heart and also to read and re-read some of the articles which have appeared in recent 
issues of this magazine. 
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Restoration in Brownsville 


The Reverend Howarp J. CARROLL 


IT IS the melancholy fate of many a great work of man to come to the fullness of life 
only after it has been in the shadow of death, and to come into renown only after it has 
emerged from the tomb of oblivion. This is indeed the story of Saint Peter’s Church, 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

‘The region of the Monongahela Valley, now a beehive of the coal and iron in- 
dustries, was, in the early days of the nation’s history, a battle-ground of French 
English, and Indians. When the matter of civil jurisdiction was settled, it became not 
only an attractive settling-ground for a considerable population of early settlers, but the 
gateway to the west and south. Pioneers, prospectors, and the hordes of immigrants 
who followed their paths to Ohio, Kentucky, the Mississippi Valley, and farther west 
generally traveled from the east by overland stage as far as Brownsville, where they 
waited, sometimes for weeks, for a boat to take them another stage on their adventur- 
ous journey. It is recorded that between the years 1844 and 1852, “200,000 passengers 
left the stage lines at Brownsville and took passage on the Monongahela steamers. 
This number does not include the pioneers who used the ferries and continued their 
journeys by stage.” | 

Spiritually the Catholics were ministered to by some of the most illustrious mis- 
sionaries of pioneer days. There is record of a Catholic Church at Brownsville as early 
as 1795. [he present structure was built 50 years later. The Pittsburgh Catholic of 
March 29, 1845, had the following to say: ““The new Church of Saint Peter’s at 
Brownsville will be dedicated on next Sunday week (April 6th). This Church is one 
of the neatest of its kind in the United States. It has been erected under the super- 
intendence of W. R. Crisp, Esq., whose taste and skill are so well known in this city. 
It is, we believe, the first successful attempt to restore the old style of Catholic Archi- 
tecture on the principles laid down with so much success by the celebrated Pugin. 
We have not seen the building itself, but from the plans and the description of it by 
those who have seen it, we are led to think that this neat building is in perfect accord- 
ance with ancient principles, and well calculated to impress all those who examine it 
with a conviction of their accuracy and beauty.” Father Lambing in his History of the 
Catholic Church in the Dioceses of Pittsburgh and Allegheny records that ‘‘stone masons came 
from Ireland to build this church which was not only blessed but consecrated” on 
April 6, 1845 by the Right Reverend Michael O’Connor, the first Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

Five years ago Father Martin Brennan became pastor of Saint Peter’s. In the 
intervening century, it had had a checkered history. Brownsville had lost its impor- 
tance, and Saint Peter’s its beauty and its “neatness.” Much havoc had been done to 
the original structure by the hand of man and time so that its condition was truly 
wretched. Not only did it appear disfigured and dilapidated, it was actually disinte- 
grating at such a rate that it could no longer be left in its actual state. It had to be 
either demolished or repaired from foundation to roof — or, to be more accurate, 
from roof to foundation. 

Father Brennan decided to repair, but in repairing, to restore. Although Saint 
Peter’s had been a lovely church, only a sharp eye, a keen imagination, and a disci- 
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plined taste could envision its primitive dignity and beauty, and only a stout heart 
would face the task of such wholesale junking and reconstruction as restoration would 
require. 
The procedure of restoration, determined upon by Father Brennan and his archi- 
tect, Mr Raymond Marlier, had to begin with an assault upon the notion then pre- 
vailing among the people that the parish should raze the old church and build a new 
one. Hard times — particularly hard in Brownsville for years past — were in this re- 
spect a blessing. They made new construction impossible. They helped the project in 
another way, too. Craftsmen and laborers were idle. The majority of the parishioners 
of Saint Peter’s, incidentally, belong to the laboring group. A continuous series of 
simple instructions on the nature of a church edifice and on the historic and aesthetic 
significance of Saint Peter’s brought the people to realize that restoration was not just 
the expedient thing, but it was the only thing. 

When the actual work of restoration was begun, it was really a work of archaeol- 
ogy. Plans and photographs of the church in its original state were lacking. Every step 
was taken with a view to learning how things had been in the beginning. Every day 
led to some new discovery. 


PLAN, SAINT PETER’S CHURCH, BROWNSVILLE 


To begin with, inspection of the white box-like affair that was used as a main altar 
revealed a fine stone mensa and stipes, fortunately intact. When the communion rail 
was scraped of its many coats of paint, one for each decade of its history it would seem, 
it was found to be a handsome work of white pine. Further scrutiny of the communion 
rail gave indication of there having been a rood-screen, the only Irish rood-screen in 
America, as local tradition has it. But the original was never located. 

At some time in the past, the stone interior had been plastered. Dampness had 
probably ruined this plaster, for furring had been placed over it, and then another 
coat of plaster applied and covered by at least fourteen coats of paint lined to represent 
stone-work. Dampness caused by the eight gas stoves used to heat the church éventu- 
ally ruined this second coat of plaster with all its paint, and left the walls in a most un- 
sightly condition. When all this covering was removed, the walls were found to be so 
pleasing in texture and so vigorously laid up that with the exception of some patching, 
they were left untouched. Reconnoitering expeditions scoured the country-side to find 
stone that would approximate the original. Local stone had undoubtedly been used in 
the first place, and eventually its counterpart was found in some of the long-abandoned 
coke ovens of the region. 

Plaster had been used plentifully elsewhere. It had closed off an opening for a 
pulpit in a wall between the nave and the sacristy. This opening was on the Epistle 
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CHURCH OF SAINT PETER; BROWNSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA; ERECTED IN 1845 
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(ABOVE) INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF SAINT PETER, BROWNSVILLE, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, BEFORE ALTERATIONS; (BELOW) AFTER ALTERATIONS: AWARDED 
FIRST PRIZE IN COMPETITION CONDUCTED BY THE LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY 
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(ABOVE) INTERIOR OF DOMINICAN COLLEGE CHAPEL, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA, BEFORE 
ALTERATIONS; (BELOW) AFTER ALTERATIONS: AWARDED SECOND PRIZE IN REMODELING 
COMPETITION CONDUCTED BY THE LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY 
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SANCTUARY OF CHURCH OF OUR MOTHER OF SORROWS, JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. IT IS 
WORTH NOTING THAT THIS CHURCH WAS BUILT TWELVE YEARS AGO. (SEE PAGE 132) 
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side, adding further cause to believe that those who built Saint Peter’s had visions of 
Brownsville as an Episcopal See and of Saint Peter’s as the Cathedral. A niche, prob- 
ably intended originally for a side altar, had been likewise plastered and painted. 
The simple little altar since placed there was constructed during the restoration out of 
a pair of stone steps of an old abandoned mansion in the neighborhood. 

The walk in the graveyard was found to have been made of stones of the original 
floor, which had later been replaced by one of terrazzo, and the steps of the walk were 
discovered to be sections of a massive stone baptismal font. The unfortunate condition 
of the pews and the-necessity of replacing them with new ones made convenient the 
replacing of the terrazzo floor. It is difficult to describe the amazement of an entire 
group of workmen at this stage upon finding an empty tomb, shaped like an old- 
fashioned coffin, in the centre aisle near the communion rail. 

It was discovered that every window frame but one had rotted and that all the 
glass was in the state of ruin, presenting a rather hideous picture. 


FOR FIVE years the work of tearing down and rebuilding went on. Each day brought 
new puzzles, new discoveries, and new problems. But the spirit of the pastor and the 
people grew as the days went on and the beauty of their church unfolded. It must be 
remarked that their Bishop, the Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, D.D., had taken a 
keen interest in the work from the beginning. As often as the occasion presented itself, 
he visited Saint Peter’s, inspected the progress, made helpful suggestions, and en- 
couraged the men who donated their services in the work. 

Some days as many as fifty men were at work. Many of them came from miles 
away. Among them were several non-Catholics, one of whom later became a Catholic. 
There were no loiterers. While craftsmen were not numerous, the helpers were plenti- 
ful. ‘They received no pay for their work but were fed by some of the women of the 
parish who donated the food that they served. During this time, another group of 
women, skilled with the needle, were making vestments and appurtenances for the 
altars. It may be remarked that many of the men who worked at Saint Peter’s had 
been craftsmen in their native lands, but worked at their trade here for the first time 
since they had immigrated. The carpenter who made the pulpit, pews, and candle 
sticks was working in this country as an upholsterer; one of the stonemasons was a 
miner. A painter about town was discovered to be a good carpenter. But all combined 
to do the job at hand whatever it was. 

From time to time there had to be let-ups in the work as the parish funds de- 
pleted or the men, many of whom were on relief over this long period, got temporary 
employment, but their enthusiasm was unabated. 

Strong faith gave the work its inspiration; and then, conversely, as a result of the 
work came a rejuvenation of that same faith among the people. _ 

In all justice, on the day of its rededication, the Bishop of Pittsburgh could wel- 
come Saint Peter’s back into the company, and perhaps into leadership of that com- 
pany, of distinguished edifices of his diocese. 

At the end, one may say that these simple people have done a notable work for 
the glory of God, and they have done it in the face of poverty. In preserving this his- 
toric and artistic monument, they have put the Church of the community, of the 
diocese, and of the country in their debt. 
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IN THE Second Quarter of Volume Two of LirurcicaL Arts, published in 1933, 
announcement was made of a competition for remodeled churches. Circumstances 
made it impossible to keep this competition within the time limits set forth in the 
terms, and so these time limits were extended several times. Finally, the competition 
was brought to a close during the last months of 1936, the Jury met, and the first 
award was voted to Saint Peter’s Church, Brownsville, Pennsylvania. ‘The Reverend 
Howard J. Carroll contributes an article on this church to the present issue of LirurGI- 
CAL Arts, and so there is no need of going into detail with regard to this undertaking 
here, except to say that the fine stained glass windows were all designed and executed 
by George W. Sotter of Holicong, Pennsylvania. 

The second award was to the Dominican College Chapel, San Rafael, California. 
The Jury wished to make it clear, when it made this decision, that second place in 
this case does not imply a secondary position artistically. The remodeling of the 
Church of Saint Peter carried with it so many socially constructive implications that it 
put the undertaking in a class by itself. Ihe remodeling of the Dominican College 
Chapel, equally successful in its own way, was accomplished by amore usual procedure. 
It is only for this reason that the awards were made “‘first” and ‘‘second” rather 
than equal. 

In the case of the Dominican College Chapel, the work was undertaken for the 
Reverend Mother Raymond, O.P., under the direction of Charlton Fortune and 
Warren Charles Perry, the latter being associate architect. The following craftsmen, 
working under the direction of the Monterey Guild, were responsible for the individual 
execution of the various parts: Charlton Fortune, Lloyd Hecht, Little and Langford, 
Myron Oliver, Neel Parker, Robert Petersen, and Richenda Stevick. The total cost 
of the work was approximately five thousand dollars. A detailed description of what 
was done will be gladly supplied to any one desiring it. 

‘There was no other award than these two made by the Jury. But honorable men- 
tion was awarded to the Church of Christ the King, Yonkers, New York, of which the 
Reverend John W. Murphy is the pastor. The work here was executed under the 
direction of J. H. Thiesen and W. W. Schwartz, architect and engineer respectively. 
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Maintenance 


Epwarp J. SCHULTE 


UN FORTUNATELY, the architect is rarely called upon to discuss the serious prob- 
lem of maintaining in good order our church, school, and institutional buildings. 

Usually almost any reasonably well-built building will survive the first few years 
of its existence without requiring major repairs. Consequently, the relationship be- 
tween owner and architect having been dissolved, the matter of repairs when it be- 
comes necessary to make them is taken up with a local contractor or repairman, and 
the architect is kept in ignorance of what is happening to the fruit of his professional 
abilities. Experience, so the axiom states, is the best teacher; and if the average archi- 
tect were called upon to assist in the maintenance of buildings erected according to 
his plans and under his guidance, I am confident that a decided betterment in existing 
conditions would be realized. 

Therefore the matter of building care and maintenance as such is a problem 
which can best be handled by attacking its causes rather than the thing itself. 

There can be no cure for continuous, excessive maintenance costs where a build- 
ing is faultily and cheaply constructed. Such a situation requires drastic treatment, in 
the nature of a major operation, necessitating excessive and often inexpedient ex- 
penditures, resulting usually in a very ugly and inefficient result. I have on many oc- 
casions witnessed instances of pure carelessness, lack of interest, knowledge, or vigi- 
lance on the part of those in charge of buildings which resulted in costly repairs and 
replacements that a much needed paint job or a minor repair at small cost, if executed 
at the proper time, would have obviated. 

Buildings have in the recent wave of machine-age modernism, been called 
““machines to live in,”’ and although I have always resented this appellation, they are in 
a practical sense just that. We all know that anything which is used will wear out and 
need attention, and it is precisely this process of wearing out that proper maintenance 
is designed to arrest. All of which prompts me to make the following suggestion, which 
I am sure will prove economically sound. 

Since all church, school, and many institutional buildings are the property of the 
diocese in which they are located, it would seem reasonable that a competent inspec- 
tor should be constantly employed, whose duty would be to inspect continuously all 
buildings consigned to his care. He would be required to report all needed repairs and 
supervise the execution thereof. 

Having established the fact that every building requires a certain amount of 
maintenance in order to arrest the natural processes of deterioration, it would seem a 
natural conclusion that the matter of reducing repairs to a minimum should be of the 
utmost importance to all of us who are seriously and conscientiously concerned with. 
church buildings. We should therefore apply our intelligence to improving the plan- 
ning, designing, and construction of them so that the problem of maintenance can be 
reduced in importance. How can this best be approached and accomplished? 

The solution to this question, so simple and so easily written, is a grave matter sur- 
rounded with complex difficulties involving most of the weak points in our economic 
and social structure, and often becoming entangled in the meshes and ramifications of 
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modern business misrepresentations and other phases of contemporary life entirely too 
complex to attempt to fathom. r 

A woeful lack of knowledge of the “mysteries” of architecture and construction 
appears to exist. Under these circumstances, it would seem of paramount importance 
to those contemplating the erection of a building to choose an architect with great 
care and deliberation after thorough investigation not only of his ability to create a 
beautiful building on paper but also of his actual accomplishments, reputation, and 
experience over a long period, and lastly of his character, because it will be necessary 
and important that he be given full confidence and trust. An exchange of ideas is next 
in order and a thorough discussion of requirements should be indulged in, so that a 
sum may be arrived at which must represent the maximum cost. If it then becomes 
necessary to lower this figure, the sacrifice should be made in size and quantity rather 
than quality, for this is the vital point upon which hinges the entire subject of subse- 
quent maintenance costs. At this point the question of materials and their uses should 
be thoroughly discussed, with the dominant idea ever present that only such materials 
and systems of construction as will most successfully withstand usage and wear and 
will require a minimum of attention, repair, and renovation be used. 

The building material market is rich in time-tested products, and new ones are 
constantly being introduced, which give the architect almost limitless opportunity to 
solve in a simple, beautiful, and practical manner any building problem entrusted to 
him for solution. “Monument Building’’ for the intelligent architect never has ex- 
isted; and designing pseudo-cathedrals for the average parish can almost invariably 
be laid at the door of an inexperienced architect, who unquestionably is lacking in all 
qualities essential to a successful professional career. Beauty and functional efficiency 
do not necessarily involve excessive cost. Very often quite the contrary is true. As an 
example, the interior beauty of proportion of many of our churches is destroyed by the 
introduction of an expensive furred ceiling of plaster. Direct approach to and a simple 
solution of a building problem, employing honest materials selected for soundness and 
resistance to wear, almost invariably will produce a lasting effect of beauty. Cheapness 
is usually the result achieved by the unintelligent process of attempting to secure the 
greatest quantity for the least possible cost, or, as is so often the case, an attempt to 
create a false pretentiousness by the use of architectural forms without meaning, or 
inharmonious with the purpose of the building or its surroundings. 

Let us consider our buildings as reflecting the intelligence, culture, and glorious 
tradition of the Catholic Church, drawing for inspiration upon the wealth of material 
handed down to us throughout the centuries of her noble career — ever mindful of 
our duty to add if possible our mite to the luster which she has contributed to the 
progress of civilization. 

Permit me again to reiterate that we can honestly assist if we will honestly build 


— and lest we forget ere this is finished, intelligent planning will minimize main- 
tenance. 
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The Foibles of Organists 


BECKET GIBBS 


UNDER this most unusual title the writer has been requested to “‘say something.” 
It might well be a rehearsal of his own idiosyncrasies (and who is without them?), but 
he himself rejoices in the appellation of “organ grinder,”’ rather than the more digni- 
fied title of organist, although he possesses no monkey, with its tin mug hanging around 
its neck, wherewith to catch the pennies of the passer-by! Which thought suggests 
that the writer may need a tin “mug”? when this dissertation appears in print! 

But, seriously, most of us have weaknesses, which assume strength when the 
temptation becomes too insistent. A strong weakness. At least, we all have character- 
istics, although right here, in the city of New York, one may witness an entirely im- 
personal church service, where the individual is artistically and effectively concealed. 
This is as it should be, the ideal; but the inventor of my title must have had many 
offenders in mind when he decided that “‘the foibles of organists” needed exposing. 

It is generally recognized that when Christ came, the world was at its highest 
peak of civilization, which was none other than the Greek, the classic culture. Atten- 
tion is called to this by the fact that Pontius Pilate caused the inscription on Calvary 
to be written in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. The reason for the two latter languages is 
obvious and need not here be discussed. The former is that which now attracts us, for 
it was Greek musical science that provided the early Christians with what they much 
needed and without which little definite progress could have been made in this branch 
of worship. From the Pythagorean scale to the perfecting of the Greek modal system 
did those ancient musicians develop their tonality, so that the Christians never for one 
moment hesitated to adopt the scales in which to incarcerate their Psalm-tones, the 
text and music of which were of Hebrew origin; and they worked with good success. 
How effectively this was accomplished has long since been proved, albeit the verse- 
endings are not always in accordance with the finals (tonic, or key-note) of the Greek 
modes. But, with the preservation of the various dominants (that is, the predominat- 
ing or reciting note) they have been rounded out, while the antiphons (refrains) never 
fail to end off on the tonic, the final, the key-note of each mode. So thoroughly and 
judiciously was this effected by those early musicians that the musical world is, at long 
last, willing to recognize a perfected musical system. In other words, the Greek scales 
were chosen as the scientific background of that music which we now call Gregorian 
' chant, or planesong, or, better still, plane chant. 

It is from the Greeks that we get our idea of grouping the singers as near as pos- 
sible to the “‘stage,”’ the altar, where is enacted the Lord’s Own Service, the Eucharist, 
the Mass, “The Breaking of Bread and Prayer.’ Wagner’s Bayreuthian plan for the 
hidden orchestra is culled from this source, this “Seat of Learning.” Our present chan- 
cels are quite beautiful, although, according to Pius x, the choristers (chorus) should 
be near the sanctuary but not in it and screened from view by an iron grille. Is it not 
Ruskin who says that “all music should be heard in obscurity”? A very pertinent re- 
mark, even more so than its author dreamed. 

A chancel choir, yes, but never a sanctuary choir, for the sanctuary is the Holy 
of Holies, within which, the priest, the Lord’s anointed, may alone raise his voice to 
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God. He is the principal actor in the great drama of Calvary as well as the principal 
soloist, for a priest should be both singer and actor. We have but to note now that the 
piural, cantors, is always designated for the altar and choir offices, but the priest, the 
celebrant, always has the solos, whether they be in recitative or melody, as in the 
orations and prefaces. 

The placement of the organ must always be considered and should be such as to 
be of the greatest use to the singers. It should, moreover, be a veritable king of instru- 
ments and not a young orchestra gone wrong. It is not intended here to specify exactly 
what stops should be included, as every organ builder knows what is needed, especially 
in those churches where the liturgy is first consideration. It was the late Sir Walter 
Parratt, of Windsor Castle, who deplored the fact that organs were now being built on 
such a huge scale that it would soon be necessary to build churches to accommodate 
them! He said this to the writer as long ago as 1898. It may not be out of place to in- 
clude one of Sir Walter’s favorite conundrums: ‘‘Why is an organist like a hack?” 
Answer: “Because he is always wanting a stop!” 

The organ has been dubbed an ubiquitous instrument. Whether Ruskin said 
this I cannot remember, although it was he who complained bitterly that he could 
rarely enjoy a moment’s silence when worshipping his Creator, for every silent mo- 
ment was seized upon to improvise, to modulate, whereas silence is the best modulator. 
In an ornate service it is possible to have too much music, but it is always a source of 
real refreshment when the Sacred Climax is reached and the Host is raised on high, 
amid a silence that may be felt, interrupted, or rather, accompanied by the tinkling of 
silver bells (not pagan gongs nor hollow pipes that occupy much valuable floor space), 
which remind one of the high priest, within the Holy of Holies, his sacred vestments 
adorned with small silver bells which jingled incessantly while he offered the sacrifice; 
and the sound of these bells was a token that the official act was progressing. Relics 
of this ancient custom are to be observed in the Eastern Rites, when the hidden priest 
betrays his presence in this accustomed manner. 

In those churches where the Motu Proprio of Pius x prevails, any unfortunate 
self-assertion of the organist has been abandoned. One particular instance of this of- 
fence may here be mentioned, leaving the reader to fill in similar criticisms that will 
readily present themselves. It is at the conclusion of the chanting of the Gospel, when 
the subdeacon presents the Sacred Text to the celebrant, after which the deacon censes 
the celebrant. This beautiful ceremony attracts the sense of sight and is all-sufficient to 
dispense with musical accompaniment, but, no, it is an opportunity not to be lost and 
a disconnected jumble of chords is presented, which cannot have any connection with 
what has gone before, while the absence of any musical response would seem to em- 
phasize the unending words of the Evangelist. The writer is reminded of an occasion 
when a bishop was privately assisting at high mass, and when the deacon had read the 
Sunday Gospel in the vernacular from the pulpit, he ended with these words: “The 
end of the Gospel,” to which His Excellency remarked, in very audible tones, ‘‘God 
forbid.” 

No, no matter whether the Credo at once follow the ceremonial chanting of the 
Gospel, or notices and a sermon follow, any music at this time seems strangely out of 
place. It amounts to a sort of intermission in the mass, and should be treated as such. 
F urther, when the Credo is to follow, the organist should give out the exact tones for 
the intonation, at precisely that pitch which is in complete musical accord with the 
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music of the Credo, be it in plane chant or harmonised music, so that it ‘‘fits’” in, with 
no hiatus of any kind. 

__ Another foible is that habit of filling in (the term “filling” always reminds me of a 
rich cake!) every silence, especially that which occurs (though not always) after the 
Sanctus, or Agnus Dei. As we all know, when the canon of the mass is in progress, it 
may not be delayed or halted for any reason whatsoever, so that, when the organist 
fills in the silence with a continuation of that which has ended, he delays the progress 
of the mass, not really so, but in the minds of the people, whose sense of hearing may 
easily be influenced, even in such a sublime moment. Then, after the Agnus Dei, 
if there be another pause, such a silence is strangely refreshing, for it enables the wor- 
shipper more fully to recollect that this is the time to make a spiritual Communion, 
for which silence is a great aid. Is it necessary to point out that the organist should al- 
ways consult with the master of ceremonies, so that both may work together to pro- 
duce complete unity between music and action, for the poetry of motion is even more 
important than the poetry of music? Both should bear each other in mind and so avoid 
those painful gesticulations that one sees too frequently between the sanctuary and 
choir. There is no necessity for such misunderstandings. 

In conclusion, much might be said as to the prelude and postlude of high mass. 
The former need not begin until the sacristy bell is sounded, and then it should be in 
the mood of the Asperges Me which, as we all know, is an act of contrition. Many 
there are who come early, so that they may get their intention properly directed, ere 
the mass begins, and this may better be effected in silence. Organ recitals before the 
service are out of place and only serve to detract from that which is to follow. An in- 
troduction to a song is part of the song and so is the introduction to the sprinkling of 
holy water an integral part of that sacramental, the significance of which is well known 
and need not now be stressed. But the postlude is a matter for the organist to decide 
for himself. If it be an improvisation, it is suggested that it might well revert to the Ite 
Missa Est, or to the extended Kyrie Eleison, both of which are identica] when plane 
chant is used. But a formal composition of great dignity is always in good taste, though 
it may seem somewhat disconcerting for the organist to play a brilliant composition, 
while the congregation lose no time in leaving the sacred edifice. 

Are there any opportunities for the organist to display his skill during the mass? 
Yes, at the Offertory. If the choir has been kept busy with much music prior to the 
Offertory, it will come as a relief and rest if, after the Offertory proper has been sung, 
the organist play a meditative composition of slow tempo (for the Offertory is the 
slow movement of the mass) while the celebrant is ‘‘making the oblation.” But he 
must end soon after the Orate Fratres, when he will bear in mind the number of the 
secret prayers, which always correspond with the number of Collects before the 
Epistle. Let him be mindful of what is required of him and let him be impersonal in all 
he does. It has often been remarked that there are recital organists who play mag- 
nificently, but who always seem to try to impress their technical ability upon their 
audience, while there are those who attract one’s sense of appreciative hearing to the 
music they play and not to themselves. So should it be at solemn mass or solemn 
vespers. A perfect understanding on the part of every singer and every acolyte, of 
every cleric and the organist, will always result in a perfect ensemble, when the poetry 
of motion will correlate with the poetry of music in such a manner as to leave nothing 
to be desired. 
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THE MYSTICAL CHRIST. An Introduction to the 
Study of the Supernatural Character of the Church. By 
the Reverend John C. Gruden, S.T.L. Preface by the 
Most Reverend John G. Murray, D.D., Archbishop of 
Saint Paul. Saint Louis. Herder. $3.25. 


THE TENTH Anniversary number of Orate 
Fratres (October 31, 1936) is a monument to a 
decade of American leadership in the liturgical 
movement by the Benedictines of Saint John’s 
Abbey. But the concurrent appearance of the book 
here reviewed is fresh testimony of the outstanding 
contribution to the movement made by the dioce- 
san clergy of the Saint Paul Archdiocese. If Col- 
legeville is the mainspring of this progress in 
America, Saint Paul well deserves to be styled its 
foremost ally. The pastoral letters and archdioce- 
san plainchant enactments of Archbishop Murray 
have placed him among the foremost episcopal 
promoters of this phase of Catholic Action. The 
writings of Father Busch, the Leaflet Missal of 
Fathers Bussard and Jennings, the very helpful 
Mass Chart and Perpetual Church Calendar of Father 
Brady — all of these are known from coast to 
coast. It is no wonder that a survey of the liturgy 
courses in Catholic colleges a few years ago 
showed that the educational institutions of the 
Saint Paul area were the most advanced, in this 
respect, in the entire country. The theological 
study of Doctor Bandas, The Master-Idea of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles, if an indirect, was a none the less 
useful subvention to the movement. And now 
Doctor Gruden, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
and Philosophy of Religion in the Saint Paul 
Seminary, gives us a masterly book on the Mys- 
tical Body, and so puts all promoters of the liturgy 
heavily in his debt, for, as he says, ‘‘the basis and 
inspiration of the [liturgical] movement is the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body.” (p. 26.) 

In his short and graceful Preface, Archbishop 
Murray again stresses a favorite idea, but one 
which Father Gruden himself, wisely, hardly men- 
tions at all: “It seems providential that the 
mystical body has become the basis for the spiritual 
reconstruction of society.” If this is an echo of an 
oft-cited passage in Quadragesimo Anno, it also calls 


up the joyous slogan of the Jocists: “Nous ne 
faisons pas la revolution, nous la sommes!” Simi- 
larly, what we might call “Mystic Body” Catho- 
lics do not seek social revolution; they are the New 
Social Order, the spiritual reconstruction of 
society. 

Addressed primarily to seminarists (p. v), but 
suited to any educated adult, this book has for its 
object “to fill in the incomplete picture of the 
church presented by catechisms and ordinary 
classroom manuals of theology.” (p. 6.) On this 
phenomenon of a notable “time lag”’ between cur- 
rent thought and current text-books one may read 
a brilliant editorial in Colosseum for March, 1936. 

Among many praiseworthy features of the book 
one might single out: the citation of Holy Writ in 
the Westminster Version; the copious patristic 
quotations, in adducing which the author loyally 
states that his work here was lightened by Mersch’s 
great book, Le Corps Mystique du Christ; abundant 
reference to dogmatic and ascetical literature; and 
an objective and sympathetic appreciation of his- 
torical factors in shaping doctrinal and liturgical 
development. As an example of this last, it is 
welcome to see that the individualistic outlook of 
modern man is rightly attributed to the period of 
the Renaissance, and not simply chalked up to the 
long score of the Reformers. Or, again, what a 
welcome light this quotation from Grabmann 
throws upon the fact of the obscuring of the doc- 
trine of the mystical body just prior to the 
Reformation: 

One consequence of the undue preoccupation with dia- 
lectics in the fourteenth century was the neglect of Scrip- 
ture in theological proof, in fact, of all positive and mystic 
elements of theology. This in turn reacted on the scientific 
treatment of the dogma of the Church, so that the ideas of 
Saint Thomas and Saint Bonaventure on the Church re- 
ceived little further development after their time. The 
emphasis was then shifted more to the juridical aspect of 


the Church, away from the dogmatic concept of her nature. 
(pp. 17, 18.) 


That the Tridentine Fathers, without specifi- 
cally treating the dogmatic aspects of the Church, 
nevertheless used the language of the doctrine of 
the mystic body in formulating their definitions of 
justification, baptism, penance, and the Holy 
Eucharist, has not elsewhere in recent English 
writing, to my knowledge, received adequate 
exposition. Saint Robert Bellarmine’s definition 
of the Church, “which is found in our catechisms 
and theological books . . . was shaped to the 
needs of his time. But, to be of permanent value, it 
laid too little stress on the supernatural aspect of 
the Church. In order to meet the needs of our 
time, Saint Bellarmine’s definition should be com- 
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pleted and recast along the lines suggested by the 
theologians of the Vatican Council.” (p. 20.) 

How vastly different Catholic thought and life 
might have been these last fifty years, if the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War did not prevent 
the debate and probable definition by the Vatican 
Council of its Constitution of the Church as the Mystic 
Body of Christ. “This aspect of the Church,” the 
schema read, “‘can never be over-emphasized, if it 
is to be held up before the-eyes of the faithful and 
become permanently and deeply fixed in their 
hearts.” (p. 22.) What was withheld in 1870 is 
being given us now in what is doubiless a much 
greater need! 

It would be pleasant to proceed through the 
book leisurely, citing frequently from its luminous 
pages, but editors prescribe so tyrannously! Sup- 
pose instead we ask: what contribution to doc- 
trine, if any, or what clarification of doctrine is 
made by this book? 

The great difficulty in understanding, or ex- 
plaining, the doctrine of the mystic body lies in 
ascertaining precisely the nature and character of 
the unifying bond between Christ and Christians. 
Does “mystic,” or “‘mystical,’”? mean a moral or a 
physical bond? Is the bond not something more 
than a moral one, while still remaining less than 
physical? Is the bond sanctifying grace as such? Is 
it specifically the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in 
the just, whether they have been baptized, or have 
sanctified themselves by love in lieu of baptism? 
These questions are the crux of the doctrine and 
the heart of this book. And because of the logic 
and clarity of this treatment, and the weight of 
tradition he is able to summon, Father Gruden 
should make a real contribution toward a real 
fixation of terms, and hence an advance in doc- 
trine. 

In examining, with Prat, the Pauline Epistles, 
Father Gruden sharply distinguishes a two-fold 
usage of the terms “‘head, body,” etc., as applied 
to Christ by the great Apostle. This double use is 
called by the author the figurative and the quasi- 
proper. (p. 64.) 

In the figurative or metaphorical sense, the term “head” 
designates the juridical ruler or chief of a visible society. 
In this sense the ruler or king, general, president, is head of 
the state, army, or assembly of men. The bonds uniting a 
ruler with his subjects are moral (juridical) and external, 


but not physical. The subjects of a state are not the mem- 
bers of the ruler; the state may not be called his body. 
(p. 65-) 

In this sense Christ is said to be head of the angels, and 
of non-Christian mankind; but His “headship” over the 
Church is not merely of this external, juridic character. 

The term “head” is applied in the strictly literal or 
proper sense to the upper division of the human body, con- 
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taining the brain, the chief sense organs, and the mouth. 
Not so in the Church. . . . There is, however, a very close 
resemblance between the union of the supernatural head, 
Christ, with the supernatural body, the Church, and the 
union of the natural human head with its body. In both 
instances the union is more than merely moral or external, 
The union between the natural human head and the body 
is physical and internal. The union between Christ and the 
Church is quasi-physical, that is to say, not material, but 
real and internal. . . . It is in this sense that Saint Paul, 
the Fathers of the church, and later theologians spoke of 
Christ as the head of the Church. (p. 66.) 


The New Testament teaching concerning the 
essentially visible and equally essential invisible 
character of the Church is carefully examined. 
Here Doctor Gruden continues a line that goes 
back through Dieckmann to Franzelin, to the ill- 
starred Passaglia, Scheeben, and others, and comes 
to the conclusion that it is only in the Militant 
Church that one finds the combination of visible 
and invisible aspects of that institution called by 
Scripture, now the “Church” and now the “Body 
of Christ.” This result he announces: ‘“‘An ac- 
curate interpretation of Saint Paul’s teaching will 
logically force us to restrict the use of the term 
“Mystical Body” to the church militant, the 
visible body of Christ on earth.” (p. 15.2) 

This doctrine is set clearly in relief by contrast- 
ing the Mystical Body with the Communion of 
Saints; in this connection we reproduce in con- 
densed language one of the book’s most useful 
summations (pp. 160-62): 


THE MYSTICAL BODY 
Is the church militant, the 
“church” in the strict sense, 
a visible society human and 
divine, with wisible hierar- 


chical organization, with 
visible, juridical head, the 
pope. 


2. Its invisible, principal ju- 
ridical and sole mystical Head 
is Christ, God-man. The 
hypostatic union is its exem- 
plary cause, that is the union 
of the visible with the invisi- 
ble elements. 

3. Its formal internal cause, the 
Soul of this unique organism, 
is the Holy Spirit, Who dwells 
in the body as its informing 
principle, consolidating the 
members into a unified or- 
ganism, joining them by 
mystical, quasi-physical or 
sacramental bonds to their 
mystical head, Jesus Christ. 
4. Its members are all bap- 
tized earthly pilgrims who 
have not cut themselves off 
by apostasy or been excom- 
municated. 
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THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
Is an invisible society, a 
“church” in the broad sense, 
a moral body. 


2. Its invisible, moral, or ju- 
ridical Head is the glorified 
or exalted Christ. 


3. The formal cause of the 
Communion of Saints is 
grace, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, Who is present in the 
Communion of Saints as a 
spirit, but not as its soul, for 
He is not its informing prin- 
ciple. 


4. Members are Saints in 
Heaven, souls in Purgatory, 
the faithful on earth, and all 
in state of grace, baptized or 
unbaptized. 
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5. The immediate end is to be 
the medium of salvation of all 
men, the means whereby 
Christ’s merits are applied, 
the New Testament “‘Sacra- 
ment” or “Mystery.” The 
remote end is to manifest the 


5. The immediate end is to be, 
not the medium of salvation, 
but a means of participation 
by all the members in the 
spiritual treasures held in 
common. Its remote end is the 
praise and glory of the 


glory of Christ, substantial Father through the Son. 


Image of the Father. 
6. At the end of time the mystical body of Christ, 
the pleroma of Christ, will be transformed into 
the kingdom of God in Heaven, identical then 
with the Communion of Saints. 


The book is not faultless: what book is? But in 
this case the faults are, to our mind, few and rela- 
tively unimportant. They consist in occasional 
generalizations that are a little too broad, that 
could be rectified by a single qualifying adjective 
or adverb. 

All in all this is a precious book, and one that 
should do measureless good in contributing 


‘Unto the building up of the body of Christ, 
till we all attain to the unity of the faith 
and of the full knowledge of the Son of God, 
to the perfect man, 
the full measure of the stature of Christ.” 
(Eph iv. 12, 13.) G. E. 


HOW TO MAKE VESTMENTS. By Noel Mac- 
donald Wilby. London. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
2/6. 


This little book of some eighty-two pages sup- 
plies some helpful information, but unfortunately 
the illustrations leave much to be desired. It does 
seem a pity that, with the great advance in know]- 
edge and taste in such matters which has been 
made in recent years, good pictorial reproductions 
should not have been used, especially as there are 
several Anglican publications which do just that. 

Particularly objectional, as well as incorrect, is 
what is termed a “Roman” chasuble on page 
thirty-seven. Such a vestment is certainly not 
Roman nor even seen in Rome or for that matter 
throughout Italy. The real Roman chasuble is a 
very dignified vestment. It almost never has a 
cross on the back, but on the front. 

Many of the monuments of Popes and Roman 
ecclesiastics depict them in most beautiful and 
voluminous chasubles, even more ample than the 
so called “Gothic.” The chasubles of Saint Charles 
Borromeo and Saint Philip Neri were of the 
Roman form and extremely large and long. 

The illustrations of the “Roman” and “Gothic” 
copes on page thirty-one are not exactly clear, that 
is as to the “Gothic” one. The neck appears to be 


cut out; this may be an error in drawing, but there 
is no indication of the continuous orphrey which 
is practically invariable in Gothic copes. The hood 
on the Roman cope is ended in a point, a form 
never used in Rome. The Roman hood is always 
either rounded entirely, or with rounded corners 
with a flat or horizontal bottom, generally edged 
with fringe and with two rows of braid on the 
hood. 

Many mediaeval (and modern, mostly English) 
copes were “shaped,” but never cut out at the 
neck as the purveyors of church goods shops have 
a habit of doing. A properly “shaped cope”’ is 
the most difficult to make. 

The Roman chalice veil, however it may be em- 
bellished with embroidery, has never a cross on it as 
described on page thirty-eight. On page five men- 
tion is made of the topmost altar cloth as hanging 
over the front of the altar. This is never done in 
Rome nor was it customary in the Middle-Ages. 
This cloth is made to come to the edge of the 
mensa and meet the antependium. Any photo- 
graph of the high altar of Saint Peter’s in Rome 
will show the correct example of how this is done. 
Lace is never seen on the front face of altars some- 
what in the form of a frontlet. 

Really to give an intelligent description of the 
form and materials of vestments one must have a 
broad knowledge of history, development, and 
traveled observation. 

How to Make Vestments could have been of valu- 
able use had the designs shown been correct. 

W. E. A. 


THE BREVIARY AND THE LAITY. By the 
Reverend Rodolphe Hoornaert. Popular Liturgical 
Library, Series 7. Collegeville, Minnesota. The Liturgical 
Press. 35¢. 


In the translator’s note to this new volume of 
the Popular Liturgical Library, the Reverend 
William Busch calls attention to the fact that its 
appearance is coincident with the formation of the 
League of the Divine Office in this country and 
with the tenth anniversary of the organized litur- 
gical movement and its organ, Orate Fratres. The 
book is intended to explain to the laity the prayer- 
values of the breviary, which, as Abbot Neve re- 
calls in the preface, was for many centuries to- 
gether with the missal “the spiritual storehouse 
from which the piety of the faithful was sustained.” 
After an introductory chapter in which he indi- 
cates the general structure of the breviary, the 
author treats in a lucid and convincing way of the 
breviary and vocal prayer, discursive prayer, 
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affective prayer, and contemplative prayer. The 
appendices contain an outline of the day’s office 
and practical remarks on the use of the breviary. 

The booklet is written specifically for the laity 
who are to-day rediscovering the spiritual treas- 
ures hidden to them for so long in the official 
prayer of the mystical body of Christ. Since in 
general the priests are like the layfolk, unconscious 
victims of a centuries-old loss of the “true Chris- 
tian spirit,”’ which can be derived only from active 
and intelligent participation in the Liturgy, the 
book should also help priests and religious to 
appreciate and realize better the prayer-value of 
the divine office. 

The appearance of the book is timely, insofar as 
we are witnessing the breakdown of our individu- 
alistic pagan civilization, and many earnest Chris- 
tians are seeking for a more genuine appreciation 
and realization of the Christ-life. If to-day the ex- 
ternals of our civilization are un-Christian, the 
reason is that whatever soul there is to our culture 
has become pagan. The remedy is an inner re- 
newal, a Christian regeneration, and this, as 
Pius x and the present Holy Father have em- 
phatically indicated, will come only when it is 
sought and imbibed at its true source, the Liturgy, 
which has rightly been called the life of the 
Church. It must again become the essential life of 
every member of the Church. 

For the liturgical artist in particular the book 
should be of value. In order to be true to his call- 
ing, he must be genuinely another Christ in the 
innermost depths of his heart. He must live the 
Liturgy at the altar and as well in his daily life; 
in his every thought and action he must exercise 
the priesthood of Christ he shares in through the 
sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation. Only 
then will he live and breathe Christ; only then 
will his art perform the priestly function that is its 
high privilege. It will do so if the artist drinks deep 
of the mind and the life of Christ through par- 
ticipation in the Church’s Liturgy, through daily 
intimate association with Christ in the sacrifice of 
the altar as far as possible, and through daily 
offering up with Christ of the sacrifice of praise, 
the divine office, some degree of which is always 
possible no matter what the circumstances of his 
life may be. Vv. M. 


MEDIAEVAL LEGENDS OF CHRIST. By A. S. 
Rappoport. New York. Scribner. $3.00. 


Harking back to the unbroken belief of the 
Church and to her official pronouncements in 
every century, the Council of Trent declared, 
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without apology or hesitation, that the entire 
Bible with all its parts had been written under 
divine inspiration and that, consequently, there 
was no formal error on any of its pages. Even if we 
refused to accept this declaration as infallible 
truth, we could not but marvel that the sacred 
writers, whose work extended over a period of 
some sixteen hundred years and who lived and 
wrote in environments that were steeped in idola- 
try, mythology, and legendary lore, were able, 
none the less, to produce, each after his own fash- 
ion, their widely different contributions toward 
the one great and voluminous literary monument 
which, as we now view and understand it, far 
excels all contemporary literatures in unity of 
plan, in purity of doctrine and in dignity of form 
and expression. 

And the second marvel is — and this applies 
especially to the writings of the New Testament — 
that some searching and discriminating power 
succeeded in extricating the twenty seven New 
Testament books from a bewildering and con- 
fused maze and mass of contemporary writings, of 
gospels, epistles, and acts, all of them laying claim 
to apostolic origin. This second wonder is almost 
as great as the first. The latter, we know, was due 
to the Holy Spirit Who ‘“‘breatheth where He 
will”; the former was none other than the Hand 
of Mother Church, “‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” For, guided by the same Holy Spirit, she 
consistently and sedulously separated the wheat 
from the chaff, and courageously placed her seal 
of canonicity upon the inspired writings and 
branded the others apocryphal. 

In the matter of truth and falsehood the Church 
is forceful, unrelenting, yea cruel, if need be. 
However, once her principles admitted, she be- 
nignly allows her children a reasonable latitude 
in their desire to adorn the mysterious and to 
foster piety, provided the dignity of God’s House 
is not impaired nor the veracity of God’s Word 
jeopardized. And so ecclesiastical art, literature, 
and symbolism have not been frowned upon in 
their at times rather profuse use of such legendary 
lore as pious souls have woven around the mys- 
teries of faith and sacred traditions. 

The present volume offers us a carefully selected 
and systematically grouped collection of the 
Legends of Christ which the mediaeval mind wove 
around the life and personality of the Saviour. 
The sources are carefully noted and among them 
we find such names as Peter Comestor, Vincent of 
Beauvais, James of Viraggio — all of whom exer- 
cised no small influence upon the scholastics and 
the scholastic period. 
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The author treats his subject with becoming 
reverence. He uses prudent discrimination and 
steers clear of the flippant insinuation, which is so 
often encountered in books of this type, that the 
Middle Ages failed to distinguish between history 
and legend, between the data of authenticated 
sources and the fabrications of pietas, not to say pra 
fraus. Anyone at all conversant with the leaders 
of those days knows that, although historical criti- 
cism as we know it now was unknown, there pre- 
vailed a sound native judgment as to what was 
objective truth, either natural or supernatural, 
and what popular devotion had engendered. 

After setting forth in his lucid and lengthy In- 
troduction the origin, the motif, and the general 
scope of the legend, the author gives us several 
chapters on the infancy of the Saviour. It is but 
natural to expect that this topic should have af- 
forded ample play to popular imagination. A 
chapter is devoted to the Saviour’s wanderings on 
earth, and another to His death. Then follows a 
curious chapter on the Wandering Jew. Thenext, 
Christ in Mohammedan Tradition, reveals how 
eagerly the Mohammedan mind seeks after puerile 
trivialities. The final chapter treats of Joseph and 
other characters prominent at Christ’s passion and 
death. 

It goes without saying that prudent judgment 
must be exercised in the use of this material. On 
the other hand the book will afford much enjoy- 
ment and interestirig information to priest and 
layman alike. Above all will it serve the artist as a 
source of inspiration and of many happy allusions 
which, if used with care and propriety, are apt to 
enhance his work with genuinely human and per- 
sonal touches. Te Pe 


JOB THE MAN SPEAKS WITH GOD. By the 
Reverend Peter Lippert, S.7. Translated by George N. 
Shuster. New York. Longmans. $2.50. 


Any departure from the ordinary in literature is 
enthusiastically applauded by modern readers. 
For this reason Father Lippert’s book should ap- 
peal to many. But it has other recommendations. 
Its novelty is not the veneer that camouflages the 
shallowness of many modern works. Its freshness is 
that of a rediscovered treasure. For as Job speaks 
we thrill again at the mystical words of Saint 
Augustine and other ancient writers. 

Job Speaks with God is a spiritual book. One hesi- 
tates to use this term “‘spiritual book,” because it 
immediately alarms many who associate with such 
a book an inane and monotonous repetition of 
sentimentalities. But Father Lippert manages to 


portray deep feeling without petty sentimental- 
ism. He depicts the emotions of the human heart 
with the sure hand of one who thoroughly under- 
stands them. As he tells of the ecstatic joys and 
profound sorrows of the man Job, one is strikingly 
reminded of the majestic sweep of feeling con- 
tained in the Psalms. Only an artist who has a true 
conception of the dignity of his theme could move 
with such assurance in the realm of the sublime. 
One need not fear then to encounter any form of 
pettiness in this book. 

The composition takes the form of a monologue. 
Job, the man, pours out his heart before God. He 
speaks unrestrainedly and with the simple candor 
of a child. There is no holding back. There is none 
of the stiffness that hampers human conversation. 
All barriers of pride and false shame are broken 
down as Job gropes toward his All. But God eludes 
His creature. He will not reveal Himself in His 
infinity. He becomes as the night, baffling and 
incomprehensible. 

This Job is no saint. He is a representative of 
humanity in general. He is not always protesting 
his love for God. At times he bursts forth into a 
spontaneous paean of praise as he thrills at the 
reflected beauty of God in nature and in the hu- 
man soul. But his words soon become the whim- 
perings of a complaining child when God refuses 
to remove the impossible barrier between His 
infinity and man. Job recognizes his own mean- 
ness but with incredible effrontery he berates God 
for His apparent lack of interest in His creatures. 
He murmurs fretfully about the existence of con- 
fusing paradoxes in the world. He is bewildered by 
the sorrow and joy, sin and virtue, good and evil 
that exist side by side. He himself is a riddle that 
he cannot solve. Everything fills him with doubt. 
He can find nothing to reassure himself. He goes to 
God but God gives no sign that He has heard the 
wailing of His child. Job is convinced that God 
must exist but he clamors for tangible evidence 
that God is willing to help him. His laments now 
border on despair. 

The realization of his own unworthiness, how- 
ever, saves him. He confesses that he is unfit to 
understand the divine plan. He is soothed by the 
comforting thought of the presence of God, even 
though he cannot witness that presence. He cries 
with faith and love, “Thou art with us, O Lord.” 
He realizes finally that heaven is not to be found 
on earth and humbly bows in obedience to the 
will of the Incomprehensible. He cannot under- 
stand but he cries submissively, “Amen.” 

The book was originally written in German. Its 
translation is the work of George N. Shuster, a 
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noted scholar of the English language. Unfortu- 
nately it is impossible to submit a thorough ap- 
praisal of the merits of his translation, since a copy 
of the book in German is not available. It is quite 
evident, though, that the English version pos- 
sesses a readability and a delightful flexibility such 
as few translators achieve. E. G. 


WHEREFORE THIS WASTE? By Father Fames, 
O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Agrégé en Philoso- 
phie a& Université Catholique de Louvain. London. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. $2.35. 


There is in liturgical study a congenital tend- 
ency to dissipate itself in mere aesthetic discussion. 
The leaders of the liturgical movement, however, 
to their credit, have successfully controlled this 
wayward disposition. Yet the danger is there; and 
it is likely to happen that some of those in the fore- 
front of liturgical endeavor, placed there by artis- 
tic interests or abilities, though aware of the 
liturgy’s connection with Catholic thought, may 
not be prepared to effect satisfactorily for them- 
selves the fusion of liturgy and life that is the real 
purpose of the movement and saves it from being a 
Bohemian coterie. To these, and indeed to all who 
are struggling to articulate the doctrinal implica- 
tions of liturgy, the present volume will be of great 
value; in five of its essays (and addresses) Father 
James, drawing upon his theological knowledge, 
seeks, with considerable success, to reveal the 
roots of liturgy in Christian dogma and trace its 
growth in Christian life. 

The Recall to the Liturgy shows that participation 
in divine worship, with its consequent sanctifica- 
tion of the individual, was the object envisioned by 
the Holy See in its reform of Church music and, by 
extension, is the object of all liturgical activity. 
The nature of liturgy requires participation. For it 
is a complex of external and sacramental rites de- 
manding an inner, invisible essence —a “thing 
signified” — if it is to be anything better than 
mummery. This essence, in the Christian econ- 
omy, is the divine life itself, shared through the 
grace communicated in sacramental rites. Litur- 
gical participation is thus the means by which 
Christians may open into themselves the super- 
natural life currents of the Mystical Body. 

In The Eternal Priesthood Father James holds that 
the Church’s liturgy is a projection through space 
and time of the priesthood of Christ and therefore 
corresponds in its effects to Christ’s mission on 
earth. Following up this notion, the author dis- 
tinguishes and dilates upon what he considers the 
three most important characters, or “moments,” 
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of liturgical prayer. It is, in the first place, essen- 
tially social, uniting men to Christ in an organic 
unity — not merging individual religious experi- 
ences simply, but actually producing them in vir- 
tue of its universal and invisible life. Secondly, the 
union of mankind with Christ culminates in an act 
of worship, above all in the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
And finally, the sanctity that is the inevitable re- 
sult of this union transforms all the functions of life 
and culture. 

It is particularly in this essay that Father James 
endeavors to integrate liturgy and theology. He 
writes here instructively on doctrinal aspects of the 
Mass, as he does also in An Hour with Jesus. But he 
errs in making the full Christian life, which im- 
pregnates with grace its manifold activities, appear 
as an incidental consequence of liturgical partici- 
pation. (pp. 62-63.) Treating of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice, he seems to forget that it is also a sacra- 
ment; viewing the Mass as an act of worship that 
is consummated in the consecration, he apparently 
overlooks the fact that the consecration is ordered 
essentially to the communion; and he fails to note 
that the Eucharistic sacrament has for its sole 
purpose the incorporation of men into Christ and 
the sanctification of all human life. The mistake 
is one of inadequate rather than of erroneous state- 
ment; but it gives the impression of a break and an 
artificial unity in the Christian scheme of things 
that is certainly not there, as Father James himself 
knows. (p. 67.) It is regrettable, too, in this con- 
nection, that the author does not indicate the 
manner in which liturgical participation may in- 
form economic, political, and social activities; its 
influence, in his treatment, extends only to the 
simple elements of a life close to nature, as ex- 
emplified by Saint Francis of Assisi. These con- 
siderations make it clear that the present inquiry 
into the rationale of liturgy, though excellent, is 
neither complete nor wholly accurate. 

Meeting the common objection that liturgical 
worship tends to produce standardized religious 
personalities, the author discusses at length the 
possibilities that the liturgy offers to private devo- 
tion and individual religious experience (The Lit- 
urgy and Religious Experience). He finds in Saint 
Francis of Assisi the supreme type of liturgical 
devotion and a definitive argument for the liturgy’s 
power to beget unusual spiritual personalities. 
For the liturgy was the instrument employed by 
Francis in his own sanctification, and, unlike 
most religious founders, he did not set down any 
other special spiritual “‘method” for his followers. 

Besides the four titles mentioned, the book has 
no immediate bearing on liturgy. The remainder 
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is a series of essays on a variety of religious topics, 
not joined by any central theme, and of varying 
interest and value. Attractive excursions in devo- 
tional literature, a few of them, too, are conducted 
on the solid ground of authentic doctrine. Mzinis- 
tering to Men is particularly interesting since it calls 
attention to a generally neglected matter — the 
doctrine of the angels. 

An oblique significance might be attached to 
the study of religious experience, as well as to the 
choice of a title piece, an apology for the tran- 
scendent utility of the life of perfection, because of 
their conjunction with liturgical subjects. The 
author evidently feels that participation in the 
liturgy should normally be oriented towards the 
farther and higher reaches of spiritual life. 
Romano Guardini, on the other hand, holds that 
the liturgy seeks and finds the greatest common 
denominator of religious experience; and he de- 
fends its restraint and eschewal of heroic virtue, 
because a lack of these qualities would place it be- 
yond the capacities of the vast multitude of human 
spirits with their too frail flesh and feet of clay. 
Yet, more and more, Catholic writers are realizing 
that no insurmountable barriers separate the 
stages of perfection, and they are endeavoring to 
accustom themselves and their readers to the full 
perspective of Catholic theology. They feel that 
the distinction of theology into moral, ascetical, 
and mystical has ended in dissension and divorce. 
They elect to embrace Christianity in its totality; 
granted that most men are pedestrians on the road 
to heaven, while some, indeed, may content them- 
selves with crawling, nevertheless they should 
have some notion of where they are going. It may 
speed them up and hasten as well the coming of 
that robust Christian civilization that we all look 
forward to. The different views noted here are not 
necessarily opposed; together they reveal the 
normal religious condition of men, the impossible 
demands for heroic virtue placed on it by the evil 
state of modern society, the acute social need for 
integral Christianity, and, consequently, the im- 
portant part that the liturgical movement is to-day 
called upon to fill. J. H. 


Correspondence 


FAIRFIELD, MAINE 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts. 


Dear Sir: 
When, sometime ago, I wrote in America that all 
our Masses are sung entirely in gregorian by 


children of grammar school age, the remark was 
made: Impossible! However, Ab actu ad posse! If it 
is done, it can be done. It is my belief that this 
“impossible” is the main reason why so little has 
been tried and therefore so little has been ac- 
complished. Not because our way is the only way, 
or the best way, but just to encourage the victims 
of the “impossible,” these lines are written, in all 
truth and simplicity. If we can, you can. 

When I came to this country parish of some 
three hundred poor families, I found a choir of 
about fifteen volunteers: the amount of their good 
will and the power of their lungs was surpassed 
only by their total ignorance of what Vere dig- 
nium et justum means. Their idea seemed to be that 
God, the Eternal, must be a little deaf, and quite 
far away in heaven! So — Vociferavi clamans! 
Make Him hear! To-day the choir is composed of 
fifty to sixty children (fifth to eighth grade). They 
sing the gregorian, using the Vatican edition and 
gregorian notation. Sundays and most of the 
week-days Mass is sung in its entirety (ordinary 
and proper). The whole congregation, for the 
present at least, is expected to help in the re- 
sponses to the celebrant. Every Sunday evening 
we sing Vespers and Benediction, with the cere- 
monies of Holy Week and all the liturgical pro- 
cessions in due season. All our church singing is 
9914% gregorian, even at Christmas and Easter, 
and nobody seems to think of complaining about 
it! 

How do we do it? Gregorian chant is part of the 
curriculum in the school. Every day all pupils 
have thirty minutes devoted to that matter. From 
the third grade up, they all can read Latin and 
the square notes. The secret to keep the children 
interested in church work is: make them see the 
greatness of it. Bzs orat, qui bene cantat is the motto 
of our choir. Little talks on liturgy, bits of stories 
or history of certain feasts, saints, ceremonies, are 
very much appreciated. Once children realize 
that they are taking an important part in the 
great drama, they consider it a privilege to sing 
in church. To be suspended for a week or a month 
is equivalent to an excommunication! In a 
parochial school there are illimited possibilities, 
if only we can take advantage of them! Even if the 
priest is not a musician, he can do and has to do 
an important part. Every priest knows enough 
about the rules of the liturgy to explain them to 
the choir and to the congregation. And this re- 
minds me of the second excuse. “People do not 
like gregorian chant.” They do not like it, just as 
non-Catholics do not like the Catholic Church. 
They do not know it. They hate what they con- 
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sider is the Catholic Church; and the same goes 
for gregorian chant. But apart from that error, 
let Catholics be convinced that we go to church 
to worship God, to honor and give pleasure to 
God, and they will see that God is to be pleased 
as He wants, not as we please — that to go to 
church to be entertained is nothing short of a 
sacrilege. When people see it that way, which is 
the only right way, the soloists will feel out of 
place; they will be considered as hogging the 
show, stealing from God the attention of the 
congregation! And finally nobody needs to be 
discouraged. The will of God is clearly manifested 
by the Pope. Obedience brings victory. Try, try 
again, and keep trying: after all the crown is 
given by God not for our success but for our 
efforts. 
Yours truly, 
A. J. WINNEN 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurGIcAL ARTs. 


Dear Str: 

The College of Saint Benedict, Saint Joseph, 
Minnesota, may well be congratulated on their 
serious efforts to reinstate a true and ardent love 
of the Church’s own music in the hearts of their 
students, as was the case many centuries ago. [See 
page 133.] 

Not only in practice, but in theory is this being 
so well effected; while the favorable circumstances 
which encourage this movement — “‘Great Cause” 
has it been dubbed — have not been lost sight of, 
such circumstances, one would think, must prevail 
in every catholic college and “‘seat of learning.” 

If a friendly critic may be permitted to mention 
a few things that, in his opinion, might well be 
added, it would be to suggest that the study and 
practice of the Psalter be included in the ad- 
mirable programme so well set forth. One well- 
known teacher of this kind of music, which he calls 
“plane chant’? (cantus planus) claims that Psalm- 
ody is the grand entrance to the world of plane 
chant and that a choir unable to chant the Psalms 
cannot do justice to the other types of plane chant, 
such as hymnody, the syllabic, florid, and melis- 
matic forms of it. History relates that the Davidic 
Psalter was, and is, the backbone (and more) of 
the Hebrew Liturgy, and the same Psalms have 
ever been the backbone of the Christian Liturgy. 
From the Hebrews do we get the Ten Command- 
ments (upon which no dilation is necessary), SO 
that it should not surprise us if our liturgical text 
and music come from the same source — which 
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they do — for the tones to the Psalms are not 
plane chant, plane song, gregorian music, call it 
what you will (and there are many other titles by 
which it is known). But we must never forget that 
the later plane chant, between the cessation of the 
Christian persecutions and the demise of Saint 
Gregory, was constructed on Psalmodic principles 
of intonation, reciting-note, mediant; reciting- 
note, and ending, which may be observed by those 
who care for these things. 

Not only is Psalmody the beginning of plane 
chant but, when diligently learned and practised, 
soon wins the admiration of the student and, when 
sung antiphonally (to which method the students 
of Saint Benedict’s College have already become 
accustomed) it produces that indefinable some- 
thing (is “atmosphere” the correct term?) that 
cannot be denied. A group of enthusiasts known to 
this writer enjoy Psalmody more than aught else. 
When engaged in it they seem oblivious to the 
passing of time, which may possibly be a foretaste 
of eternity ! 

It would be easy to elaborate these remarks, es- 
pecially when we note that the majority of the 
propers are taken from the Psalter, which reminds 
one of an old saying that “‘they [the Psalms] might 
be considered as the thread upon which the pearls 
of lesson and collect were strung,’ while Saint 
Chrysostom once said, “‘If we keep vigil in the 
morning, David comes first, last, and midst. If 
early in the morning we seek for the melody of 
hymns, first, last, and midst is David again. If we 
are occupied with the funeral solemnities of the 
departed, still David is first, last, and midst.’’ How 
true is this; even at Benediction we have recourse 
to him in the versicle and response Panem de caelo, 
etc., and Ommne delectamentum. Not even when we 
ask for a blessing on a religious article, but David 
must be there Szt nomen Domini benedictum, etc. Nor 
must we ever forget that David was a ‘‘man after 
God’s Own heart.” 

One other suggestion is offered and this is in the 
practice procedure, as it is designated in the ad- 
mirable leaflet, which cannot be misunderstood, 
much less, misinterpreted. Here are we told that 
“Reading, translation, and discussing the text” 
have been adopted with good results. Then, sing- 
ing the melody by syllables. This may assist in the 
analysis, but it is urged that the melody, no matter 
how elaborate, be practised on a vowel sound. 
This will teach them the “‘sweep,” the rhythm, the 
contour of the melody as nothing else can do. It 
dispels that fear that so many choirs suffer from, 
when even looking at some of the melismatic 
melodies, and breeds a desire to “attack” them. 
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The scarcity of words is really a great aid to the 
more correct vocalizing of these glorious melodies. 
Again, a perfect recitation of the text (recto tono) 
is another great help, extracting from it the melody 
of the words by themselves. When both text and 
melody have been carefully learned and as care- 
fully practised, then, the wedding of the two is a 
happy sequel and presents no serious difficulties 
whatsoever. The above remarks are affection- 
ately offered by one who cares for these things. 

But stay! There is a reference to two English 
Hymns, Faith of our Fathers and Long Live the Pope. 
There would seem to be no serious objection to the 
interpolation of these favorites, although they can 
add nothing to the spirit of the Church’s Liturgy, 


which is conceived in the Roman style (as Fortes- 
cus would say) with the Roman (Latin) language. 
True, after the Sunday sprinkling of holy water 
there may bea real procession from the altar round 
the sacred fane and back again to the altar, but 
this would then be in Latin. But a hymn sung as 
the singers enter the chapel and another as they 
leave it seems an unnecessary thing to do, unless 
it is to ensure an orderly entrance and exit. “‘Re- 
cessional”’ is mentioned, but can a choir recede, 
that is, walk backwards? With a perfect Liturgy 
such as we possess any addition seems superfluous. 
It is always difficult to add on to a masterpiece. 
Yours truly, 
BECKET GIBBS 
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The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising is based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 
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don’t you show a picture of your school air-condi- 
your advertising?” we have been asked by our 
“Your ‘editorial type’ advertisements have been 
y suggested, “but the Univent and Her-Nel-Co 
Air-Conditioner through their attractive appearance con- 
vey a really fine idea of the performance to be expected.” 


Now, we have always contended that the results to 


be obtained from our air-conditioners, are the really 


important considerations. Therefore, in our past 
advertisements, we have informed our readers of 
t 


he proper air-conditions which are maintained 
through the use of Herman Nelson Products. We 

are pleased, however, to compromise, and show here 
. an illustration of our air-conditioner in use in the 


school classroom. After all, this illustration of school 
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children, with minds and | 
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bodies healthy and alert, 
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tells the complete story. ¥ 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
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on the oceAn , 


Pan en a aa es a 


OBSeRVING superficially the life on 
board the trans-atlantic liners of the Italian 
Line...which are like floating palaces...one 
would think that there is time only for 
meals, rest, reading, music and sports, danc- 
ing and movies. 

These are real and sane necessities and 
recreations that help to make the trans- 
atlantic crossing enjoyable. 

Yet there is time for much more. The 
solemn vastness of the ocean, the blue 
immensity which seems to bring sky and 
sea together, have the power to move any 
human heart which is susceptible to the 
beauties of nature, and may well lead us to 
lift up our spirits to God. 

The ship’s Chaplain celebrates Mass for 
those who may desire or have obligation to 
attend; he baptizes any baby that may be 
born during the voyage; he hears confes- 
sions; he stands ready to administer the last 
sacraments if anyone should be fatally 
stricken while travelling. At Christmas he 
celebrates the Midnight Mass amid the 


ENTERING THE CHAPEL OF THE “CONTE DI SAVOIA” immense silence of the ocean. 


Missionaries on their way to foreign sta- 
tions, Prelates going to Rome to discuss their problems with officials at the Vatican or to pay their respects to 
the See of Peter, young students about to take up their studies at the Roman Colleges, nuns and members of 
orders attend meetings of their societies, priests travelling abroad for a holiday...all find the Catholic atmosphere 
on an Italian Liner much to their taste, and appreciate the respect with which they are treated. 


the ships Of The iTALiAN Line are particularly convenient for all Catholics who intend to make pil- 
grimages to Rome or the Holy Land. All steamers call at Naples, only two hours by rail from Rome, and many 
sailings throughout the year call directly at Haifa in Palestine, a short distance from Jerusalem and all the other 
holy places. Otherwise it is always possible to travel to the Holy Land taking advantage of fast connecting steamers 
out of Italy. We suggest a consultation with your agent or any one of our branch offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


ICALIAN Line 
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This Seven Branch Candlestick in Flandcraft Wrought Iron is from an orig- 
inal design by the artist James R. Howard, Jr. It is one of the many 
unique and beautiful pieces produced by us and installed in the chapel of 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, under the direction of Reverend 


Clifford J. LeMay, S. J. 


We will upon request, furnish sketches and quotations of Mr. Howard’s 
wrought iron creations designed especially for the particular needs of your 
church. You are invited to write for our interesting and informative catalogs. 


A. GROSS CANDLE CO., INc. 
Candle Makers Since 1837 


BALTIMORE: Danville& Haven Sts.» MARYLAND 
New York Office - Chanin Building 


DAVID MAHANY 


President 


NORBERT J. BAUMER 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


TERENCE J. HUGHES 


Secretary 
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California Wines 


At Mont La Salle, high on the uplands of 
Napa, California, the Christian Brothers, old 
in the art of wine making, carry on their 
centuries-old European tradition. ® The exqui- 
site bouquet which distinguishes Mont La Salle 
Wines is Nature's lingering tribute to age- 
long experience that directed their making. 


Distributed by 


MOnt LA SALLE VINEYARDS 


NAPA * CALIFORNIA 


The CHRISTIAN FRONT 


A Monthly Magazine of Social Reconstruction 


Se Setting forth in its Positions a defense of 
Christian life and worship. Pointing out in 
editorials and articles the way to a restoration 


of order. 


we Contributors: Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., Edward S. Skillen, Jr., Maurice 


Lavanoux, William Franklin Sands and others. 


wf A series on Art and Reconstruction by 
Graham Carey now current; in coming issues, 
a series on the Social Philosophy of Saint 
Augustine by Vincent McQuade, O.S. A. 


me Illustrations by Constance Mary Rowe, Adé 
de Bethune, Alfonso Ossorio, Denis Tegetmeier, 


G. K. Chesterton, Derrick, and others. 


SUBSCRIPTION: $1.00 A YEAR; SINGLE COPIES, 10c 
ADDRESS: 167 WEST 97TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CORNELIA & 3 2 
HUGHES ¢ « 
offers to supply albs, plain | 


and appareled, altar linens, 


gay 


Pata ee 


getty 


priests’ vestments and altar 


=< 
Pa 
hangings as well as all other im 
textile appurtenances of the Do 
liturgy made in accordance | 
with the strictest require- oe 
ments. Inquiries should in- - 
cludeinformationconcerning @ “x 
the quality of material desired. — & 
172-05—115 Avenue 
Saint Albans, New York a 
Telephone Jamaica 6-0198 ee 
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DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


is a quarterly publishing the 
works of the community of 
Downside Abbey and others. 
It contains articles on a variety 
of subjects of Catholic interest, 


in particular on ecclesiastical 


and monastic history: both 


books and music are reviewed. 


Please address all inquiries 


to the Honorary Secretary, 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DOWNSIDE ABBEY - NEAR BATH - ENGLAND 


Rates: 3/ per copy, 12/ per year 
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Chapel Detail 
Holy Cross Preparatory Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


Rev. Anselm Moyle, C.P., Rector 
G. W..Stickle, Architect 


we, 
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Rambusch is the only American or- 
ganization of designers and crafts- 
men equipped to execute every phase 
of a. Church renovating problem. 
Rambusch offers you their free con- 
sulting service. Whatever your par- 
ticular problem may be...Decoration, 
Altars, Lighting Fixtures, Stained 
Glass Windows, Stations of the Cross, 
or Carved Wood, etc., for the correct 
solution write to Rambusch for their 
recommendations. You may benefit 
by their advice. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~~» New York City 


| Interior, General View 
< 


N, MURALS, ALTARS, ALTAR RAILS, PULPITS, STAINED GLASS, 
STATIONS, SHRINES, SANCTUARY LAMPS AND ART METAL 


essful Interiors fo 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATIO 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, 


‘ST. ELIZABETH'S — 
CONVENT GROUP 
sornwells Heights, 


* * * 


jumbers refer to plot 
planof Convent = 


1 
Laundry 


Refectory and 
kitchen wings 
illustrated in center 


; 


‘ee ef 
a2 . Re. 
Main Convent ew 
ik 

ee 
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Chapel 
illustrated below, at 


MODERN nicAT IN 
IMPROVES SERVIC 
IN CONVENT GRUL 


Webster Moderator Syste 
Gives Nine Buildings 
Complete Comfort 


SEVERAL NEW BUILDING 


Outdoor Thermostat Vari 
Steam Supply with Every 
Change in Temperature 


LOWERS COST OF HEATIN 


Cornwells Heights, Pa.—In | 
Elizabeth’s Convent, the Mott 
House of the Sisters of the Bless 
Sacrament for Indians and Color 
People, the Webster Moderator Sj 
tem of Steam Heating is providi 
efficient, economical heating serv. 
for a group of nine buildings. 

In this institutional group, t 
Moderator System controls the he 
to all buildings, both old and ng¢ 
St. Catherine’s Hall, the refectc 
and kitchen wings of the Main Co 
vent and an extension to the Chay 
are new and equipped_with co 
cealed Webster System Radiation 


Before installation of the Mode1 
tor System in the-fall of 1933, ec 
tain of the convent buildings we 
overheated during periods of m 
weather and not quite warm enou 
on the coldest days. It was to ec 
rect this condition, as well as to ta 
advantage of possible steam savin 
that the heating modernization pl 
gram was undertaken in conjur 
tion with construction of the n 
additions. 


With the Webster “Controlled-t 
the-Weather” System, heating s¢ 
vice has been completely satisfe 
tory. An outdoor thermostat aut 
matically adjusts the supply 
steam with every change in ol 
side temperature. 


Plot plan of 
St. Elizabeth’s Convent 


As a result of the balancing 
steam distribution to meet tempei 
ture demands, there has been 
noticeable reduction in the fuel ec 
When nine buildings are heat 
from a central point, heating ov 
head is an important considerati 


The improvements were desigr 
and supervised by George I. Love 
Philadelphia Architect, and H. 
Hackett, Consulting Engineer. 1 
heating installation was made 


the P. Gormly Company, Heati 
Contractors. Hl pany, a 


Tf you are interested in (1) ™ 
proved heating service and (2) oy 
heating cost in your building, addr 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Hea 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities—Bstab. . 


98 
See the Webster Exhibit at the 
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The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising is based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 


cro 


dil LITURGICAL ARTS 


WHITE-GRAVENOR BLDG., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


REVEREND W. COLEMAN 
NEVILS, S. J.—President 


EMILE G. PERROT 
Architect and Engineer 


bn AIR-CONDITIONING 


without adding to Ateating Costs 


In the past, Catholic school authorities have, quite properly, looked with disfavor upon the in- 
stallation of expensive ventilating systems. These systems operated upon the principle of con- 
stantly introducing a large volume of outdoor air into the schoolroom. This cold air had to be 
heated, necessitating a high initial cost for larger boilers and piping, and greatly increasing fuel 
costs, which was not Justified from a scientific standpoint. 


Fortunately, an air conditioning system which produces the desired results is now available 
for schools at a reasonable initial cost and without adding to fuel consumption. 


The Herman Nelson System of Air Conditioning provides positive control of the three factors 
which scientists and hygienists have designated as the criteria of good atmospheric conditions 
. temperature, humidity and air motion. This control of these three important physical char- 
acteristics of the air in the school classroom, is accomplished without continuously introducing 
cold air which must be heated, and without heating the whole outdoors through open windows. 


Representatives in all principal cities are ready to serve you in the solution of your heating and 


ventilating problems. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


Tue ABBEY OF SAINT-PIERRE DE SOLESMES, 
where the Benedictines, under the leadership of 
Dom Mocquereau, have instituted a universally 
acknowledged centre of studies in Gregorian 
Chant. Recognising their authority, the Holy 
See entrusted them with the preparation of au- 
thoritative texts of the liturgical books. For 
many years visitors to the Abbey have admired 
the beauty and dignity of the chants as rendered 
by this community. The monks of Solesmes 
have allowed the RCA Victor Company to record 
a series of their renderings of the chant. These 
are available in twelve double-faced records. 
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Photo Malicot, Sablé 


A Complete Set of the Famous 
Solesmes Records—for 7 zve/ve Dollars! 


S PART of its programme for furthering the arts of the Church, the Liturgical Arts 
Society has made an extremely favorable arrangement with the RCA Victor Com- 


pany whereby subscribers to Liturgical Arts may purchase at half price, through the 


Society, the complete set of the famous twenty-four Solesmes recordings of the Gregorian Chants. 
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New Haven, Connecticut 
September 22, 1932 
Tue Lirurcicat Arts Sociery, Ine. 
Dear Sirs: 


The plan to have Lirurcicar Arts make available to 
its readers the complete set of Solesmes recordings of 
Gregorian Chant, at a greatly reduced price, is excellent. 
Rome has repeatedly approved and encouraged the art 
of Gregorian song as restored to its pristine beauty 
through the selfless and scholarly researches of the 
Solesmes Penedictines. That other groups might ap- 
proximate, or surpass, the artistry of these monks, the 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome, in whom Pius X vested au- 
thority “to obtain regularity, precision, and prompt 
observance of the rules governing sacred music,” 
ordered not only that every choir have a sufficient num- 
ber of “books of Gregorian melodies according to the 
Vatican edition,” but added also, “in order to facilitate 
a uniform rendering in the various churches, the rhyth- 
mic signs of Solesmes may be used.” A study of the 
Solesmes recordings can help immeasurably any choir, 
school, community, or parish in achieving an intelligent 
and devout interpretation of the Church’s official song. 
The records were made for this purpose, and particu- 
larly to reach the faithful in the United States. May your 
apostolate in this regard be fruitful! 


Sincerely yours, 
Vincent C. Donovan, O. P. 
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This set of records is now being sold to the public 
at $18.00. The Society is able to offer the same 
set at cost — $12.00 — postage prepaid to any 
part of the United States. This arrangement is 
but the first of a series of similar opportunities 
that the Society hopes to make available to 
subscribers to its magazine. We urge you to 
take advantage of this offer without delay, since 
the number of sets at the Society’s disposal is 
limited. Address your order, enclosing your 
cheque, to the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


New York City 


300 Madison Avenue 


This offer made only to Liturgical Arts subscribers 


Contents of Album M-87, two volumes, 12 records: 1 and 2. Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and 
Agnus Dei I; 3. Requiem and Absolve; 4. Domine Jesu Christe; 5. Christus factus est and 
Hoe corpus; 6. Qui sedes and Dirigatur; 7. Alleluia, Justus germinabit; 8. Memento verbi 
tui. Quinque prudentes. Pascha nostrum; 9. Ad te levavi. Meditabor; 10. Montes Gelboe. 
Custodi me; 11. Eece quomodo moritur; 12. Tenebrae factae sunt; 13. Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei LX; 14. Adoro te. Salve Regina; 15, Spiritus Domini. Spiritus Sanctus. Spiritus qui a 
Patre; 16. Da pacem and Kyrie X; 17. Precatus est; 18. Jubilate Deo; 19. Descendit; 20. 
Alleluia; Ascendit Deus and Assumpta est; 21. Media vita; 22. Christus resurgens; 23. 

Urbs Jerusalem; 24, O quam glorifica and Virgo Dei Genitrix. 


Beautiful St. Casimir’s Church, Balti- 
more, Md., received the Civic Award 
for Architectural Excellence, 1926. Ham- 
mond Organinstalled November 12th, 1935. 


11250 


(F O.B. Chicago) 


Slightly higher when 
additional equip- 
ment is needed for 
large installations. 


THE HAMMOND WILL SOLVE 
ORGAN 


YOUR 


A year ago the Hammond Organ was 
new and untried. ‘Today, nearly 600 
churches use and recommend it. 
Every type of church is represented 
on the roster of Hammond users. 
Some are very old; others are newly 
completed with the Hammond an in- 
tegral part of the architects’ plans. 
Many seat over a thousand, some 
less thana hundred. Any of them, new, 
old, large, or small, will be glad to tell 
you how completely the Hammond 
fills their need for fine organ music. 
Whatever 
problem may be it will pay 
you to investigate the Ham- 
mond. Many churches, for 
instance, have installed 


your organ 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


PROBLEM 


Hammonds rather than repair an 
old organ. In most of these cases the 
repairs would have cost considerably 
more than the new Hammond. And, 
with a Hammond, maintenance cost 
practically disappears. 

Plan to hear the Hammond soon, 
to judge for yourself the quality of its 
music and the beauty of its tone. 
Learn first hand how well the Ham- 
mond will solve your particular organ 
problem. Any of our Salesrooms or 
Dealers will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration at your con- 
venience. No obligation, of 
course.’ lhe Hammond Clock 
Co., 2947 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Retail Salesrooms—NEW YORK: 50 West 57th Street 


CHICAGO: 666 Lake Shore Drive 


LOS ANGELES: 840 West 7th Street 


Dealers in principal cities. Look in your Classified Tele- 
phone Directory under “Organs,” or “Organs, Electric” 
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Dalmatic from a magnificent rose brocatelle high-mass set, which likewise includes a chasuble, a tunicle, a humeral veil, and two 


appareled amices. Orphreys and panels in gold and silver brocatelle. Lined with linen. Galloons of dark blue and gold thread. The set 
is Spanish and dates from the seventeenth century. 


Both complete and broken sets of antique vestments of exquisite beauty and quality, as well as pieces of fabric 
for use in hangings on the altar, may be purchased at prices comparable to or even lower than would be paid 


for contemporary work. Lists of vestments on hand, as well as of pieces of textile suited to ecclesiastical use, 


will be gladly submitted without obligation. 


ALICE BALDWIN BEER 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES * 20 EAST 57TH STREET * NEW YORK 
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Rambusch has’ maintained an enviable record 

of accomplishment in consistently adhering to a 

budget and has invariably succeeded in pro- 

ducing a harmonious rendering of the various 

elements involved. The volume of work executed 

by Rambusch in the past six difficult years bears 

record of such efficient and effective manage- “~~ 
ment. The story is told in part by a series of 

recent photographs which a Rambusch repre- 

sentative will be happy to show you. 


Mercyhurst College Chapel Pe : : 

ae ee] RAMBUSCH 
Mother M. Xavier O'Neil, Supr. SO : i ee 
Walter T. Monahan, Architect , Designers D -soallingy ano Graaflsmen 
2West 45th St. “™ New York City 


AT MERCYHURST COLLEGE CHAPEL RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, MOSAIC, HIGH ALTAR, SIDE ALTARS, 
TABERNACLE, CRUCIFIXES, CANDLESTICKS, AND IN THE CRYPT, ALTAR, WINDOWS AND LIGHTING FIXTURES 


r Forty Years ‘ 


Noreen rN 
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S CATHOLICCARILON 


e ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES 


St.Malachy’s, 


Chicago. In scores of Catholic churches, Deagan Carillons have been 
Desten adopted as the one most appropriate means of giving voice to 
Carillon ded- ; : ee . 
cated by Hig the beauty of Catholic services and the deep significance of 
Eminence, Catholic ritual. 

ie @ Every 15 minutes the Catholic Carillon sounds a distinctly 
Mundelein, Catholic time-peal—a special adaptation of “Holy God, We 


Praise Thy Name.” 
@ Thrice daily it plays the Angelus—automatically. 
@ Deagan Carillons may be played either manually or auto- 


matically from hand-recorded reproducing rolls. The Deagan 
library of rolls includes Catholic music for all occasions. 


Recent installations include St. Andrew’s Church, Pasadena, 
Calif., Shrine of the Blessed Sacrament, Washington, D. C., 
and St. Augustine’s in Montreal. Complete carillons available 
for as little as $6000. Interesting particulars on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN,, Inc., 358 DEAGAN BLDG., CHICAGO 


DEAGAN 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


mont LA SALLE 
California Wines 


At Mont La Salle, high on the uplands of 
Napa, California, the Christian Brothers, old 
in the art of wine making, carry on their 
centuries-old European tradition. @ The exqui- 
site bouquet which distinguishes Mont La Salle 
Wines is Nature's lingering tribute to age- 
long experience that directed their making. 


Distributed by 


MONT LA SALLE VINEYARDS 


NAPA * CALIFORNIA 
SSS 
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REDUCE heating 
15 to 40 per cent 


Stop complaints due to OVER 
and UNDER heating 


Keep each room at the right | 
temperature 


Improve health and efficiency 
of people in heated rooms 


Fuel savings alone often pay 
back the cost of Powers Con- 
trol in 1 to 3 years 


Phone or Write for Estimate 
of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 
POWERS REGULATOR 
co., Greenview 
Avenue, Chicago. 


jk: in 
B clei ce Your Phone Directory 
Divee. of Temperature and Humidity Control gg 


POWERS 


Automatic 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY “CONTROL 


‘Back (Copies of 
LITURGIEG AT ARSE 


We are extremely anxious 
to secure copies of Numbers 
II, Ill, and IV of Volume 
V, 1935 and will be happy 
to remit fifty cents per copy. 
Please send such copies to 
the Liturgical Arts Society 
and we will remit at once. 


* 


300 MADISON AVENUE 
New York, 


The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising is based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Tue ABBEY OF SAINT-PIERRE DE SOLESMES, 
where the Benedictines, under the leadership of 
Dom Mocquereau; have instituted a universally 
acknowledged centre of studies in Gregorian 
Chant. Recognising their authority, the Holy 
See entrusted them with the preparation of au- 
thoritative texts of the liturgical books. For 
many years visitors to the Abbey have admired 
the beauty and dignity of the chants as rendered 
by this community. The monks of Solesmes 
have allowed the RCA Victor Company to record 
a series of their renderings of the chant. These 
are available in twelve double-faced records. 


Solesmes Records 


il 


12 Records 24 Recordings 


In THE last number of LITURGICAL ARTS we announced that we had 


made an arrangement with the RCA Victor Company whereby our 


subscribers could purchase through us, at half price, the celebrated 


recordings of Gregorian Chants made by the Benedictines at Solesmes. 


We are happy to renew this offer at the same figure — i.e., twelve dollars 


for the series, postage prepaid to any part of the United States. The uses 


to which these records may be put — educational, devotional, recre- 


ational — are too numerous and obvious to state in detail. Subscribers 


should address their orders to the Liturgical Arts Society, 
300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Contents of Album M-87, two volumes, 12 records: 1 and 2. Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei I; 3. Re 
factus est and Hoc corpus; 6. Qui sedes and Dirigatur; 7. Alleluia: Justus germinabit; 8. Memento verbi t 
Meditabor; 10. Montes Gelboe. Custodi me; 11. Ecce qaomodo moritur; 12. Tenebrae factae sunt; 
15. Spiritus Domini. Spiritus Sanctus. Spiritus qui a Patre; 16. Da pacem and Kyrie XG iye 

Deus and Assumpta est; 21. Media vita; 22. Christus resurgens; 23. Urbs Jerusalem; 


5 


quiem and Absolve; 4. Domine Jesu Christe; 5. Christus 
ui, Quinque prudentes. Pascha nostrum; 9. Ad te levavi. 
13. Sanctus and Agnus Dei IX; 14. 


: Adoro te. Salve Regina; 
Precatus est; 18. Jubilate Deo; 19. Descendit: eadi 


20. Alleluia: Ascendit 


24. O quam glorifica and Virgo Dei Genitrix. 
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EDW. F. CALDWELL « Co., INC. 
36-40 W. 15TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE METAL WORK 
CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT 


CRUCIFIXES & CANDLESTICKS CHANDELIERS & LANTERNS 

TABERNACLES & MONSTRANCES SANCTUARY LAMPS 

CROZIERS & CENSORS ALTAR RAILINGS & SCREENS 

PROCESSIONAL CROSSES GATES, DOORS & GRILLES 

CHALICES &« PATENS BAPTISMAL & HOLY WATER FOUNTS 
FROM SPECIAL DESIGNS 
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WHITE-GRAVENOR BLDG., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


REVEREND W. COLEMAN 
NEVILS, S. J.—President 


EMILE G. PERROT 
Architect and Engineer 


Cle AIR-CONDITIONING 
without adding lo Atealing Costs 


In the past, Catholic school authorities have, quite properly, looked with disfavor upon the in- 
stallation of expensive ventilating systems. These systems operated upon the principle of con- 
stantly introducing a large volume of outdoor air into the schoolroom. This cold air had to be 


heated, necessitating a high initial cost for larger boilers and piping, and greatly increasing fuel 
costs, which was not justified from a scientific standpoint. 


Fortunately, an air conditioning system which produces the desired results is now available 
for schools at a reasonable initial cost and without adding to fuel consumption. 


The Herman Nelson System of Air Conditioning provides positive control of the three factors 
which scientists and hygienists have designated as the criteria of good atmospheric conditions 
. temperature, humidity and air motion. This control of these three important physical char- 
acteristics of the air in the school classroom, is accomplished without continuously introducing 
cold air which must be heated, and without heating the whole outdoors through open windows. 


Representatives in all principal cities are read 
ventilating problems. 


If inf de HERMAN NES ESS2@aN CORP © RA PI-OEN 
. MOLINE, ILLINOIS . 


y to serve you in the solution of your heating and 


LITURGICAL 


THE MONTEREY, a new 


sanctuary lamp in Handcraft 
Wrought Iron. Never before have 
we offered such value for this mod- 
est price. Designed by James R. 
Howard, Jr. this beautiful ‘and 
practical Handcraft Wrought Iron 
sanctuary lamp is especially rec- 
ommended for use in chapels of 
institutions and smaller churches. 


Height over all 59 inches. This sanctuary 
lamp can be converted into a paschal 
candlestick if so desired. 


A. Gross CANDLE Co., INC. 
Candle Makers Since 1837 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 
NEW YORK OFFICE, CHANIN BLDG. 
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Crowns ng Touch to 


a Beautiful Church 


Carillons especially de- 
signed for Catholic serv- 
ice. Catholic hymns, a 
Catholic time peal, The 
Angelus — all auto- 
matically played. Truly, 
“The Memorial Sub- 
limewen leu uss tellavou 
the complete story. 


The world’s finest 

Carillons—available 

for as little as 
$6000 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
358 Deagan Building, Chicago 


REDUCE heating 
15 to 40 per cent 


Stop complaints due to OVER 
and UNDER heating 


Keep each room at the right 
temperature 


Improve health and efficiency 
of people in heated rooms 


Fuel savings alone often pay 
back the cost of Powers Con- 
trol in 1 to 3 years 


Phone or Write for Estimate 
of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 
POWERS. REGULATOR 
CcO., Greenview 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Offices in 


45 Cities—See Your Phone Directory 
Years of Temperature and Humidity Control 


POWERS ax} 


Automatic ( 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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50 cards and envelopes for $1.50...50 larger cards and envelopes tor $2.50. 


Ordination cards, $1.25 per 100...A. de Béthune,29 Thames St., Newport,R.I. 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 

Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for October 1, 1936. 

State of New York 
County of New York § S* 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Harry Lorin Binsse, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Liturgical Arts and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Harry Lorin Binsse, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Harry Lorin Binsse, 300 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


HARRY LORIN BINSSE 

Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of November, 1936. 
FRANCES HARRIS 

Notary Public 


[SEAL] (My commission expires March 30, 1938.) 
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Saint Francis de Sales Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Murphy & Olmsted, Architects, Geo. J. Dietel, Assoc. Archt. 


ACOUSTIC MASONRY 


Timbrel Tile Ceiling Vaults (all masonry) with soffit 
course of AKOUSTOLITH sound-absorbing stone. 


ling 
tegrally mixed colors in AKOUSTOLITH decoration and 
borders. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


40 COURT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
HMA 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Sources of Supply 


Compiled and approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


NO FIRM or individual has been invited to 
be represented in this directory unless known to 
and approved by the Advertising Committee 


of the Liturgical Arts Society, which includes in its 


membership several architects, an engineer, a build- 
ing contractor, and prominent representatives of 


ACOUSTIC INSTALLATIONS 


* R. Guastavino Company, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Acoustic Tile. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


* The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Ill. Schoolroom air conditioning. 


BELLS (see CARILLONS) 


* Meneely Bell Company, 122 River 
Sureeta Droyau Nem. 


BRICK 


* O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Brick and Terra Cotta. 


BURNERS, COAL 
Bossi & Co., 51 East 42 Street, New York, 


N.Y. Motorstokers and Link-Belt Stokers 
for Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


BURNERS, OIL 


* Quiet May Automatic Oil Burners, 
Baltimore, Md. Oil Burners for institu- 
tional and domestic use. 


CABINET WORK 
* American Car and Foundry Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 
* The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
* Irving & Casson — A. H. Davenport 


Company, 37 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


CANDLES 


* A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. Candle Makers Since 


1837. 


CARILLONS 


* J. C. Deagan Inc., 358 Deagan Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


CONCRETE 


* Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Informa- 
tion supplied on any use of concrete. 


DECORATORS 


* Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring Company, 
203-05 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
* Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELEVATORS 


* Otis Elevator Company, Offices in 
Principal Cities, 


ENGINEERS (CONSULTING) 


* Syska & Hennessy, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. Consultants on prob- 
lems of maintenance and _ installation, 
heating, lighting, plumbing. 


FENCE 
* Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. U. S. Steel Corporation Subsidiary. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 


* Silver Burdett Company, New York. 
Publishers Catholic Music Hour and 
Gregorian Chant Manual. 

* The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Music First Year. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 
* Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Sarco Company, Inc. 183 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Radiator 
Traps, Inlet Valves, ‘Temperature Regu- 
lators. 
* Warren and Webster, Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, ‘Traps, Valves, etc. 


METAL WORK 
* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 
38 West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 
* Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 
Street, New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical 
and Architectural Metal Work. 
* Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 12 South Ori- 
anna Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* The Monterey Guild, Charlton For- 
tune Director, Monterey, Calif. 


MOSAIC 
* De Paoli Company, Inc., 314-11 Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Med 3-5710 
* Ravenna Mosaics Inc., 44 Commerce 
Street, New York, N. Y. Wal 5-4875 


ORGANS 
* Acolian-Skinner Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
* Casavant Freres Limited, Saint Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Canada. 


* W. W. Kimball Company, Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, III. 


ORGANS, PIPELESS 


* The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities, 


the arts. We feel certain that all those listed in the 
ine arts. Ye ee 
Classified Directory may safely be consulted by 
ass ee en 


any member of the clergy or laity. 
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A star () indicates that the firm listed has had display 
advertising in LITURGICAL ARTS. 


PUMPS 
* Ames Pump Company, 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y. Division of 
American Locomotive Company. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
* R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc. Cam- 
den, N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records 
communicate direct with Liturgical 
Aris Society, 300 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) 
RADIATORS 
* Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. Rome, 
New York. Rome Radiation Division. 
SCULPTORS 
* Frank Aretz, 7124 Doak Street, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SLATE, ROOFING 
* Rising and Nelson Slate Company, 
West Pawlet, Vt. 
STAINED GLASS 
* Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 
* Wilbur Herbert Burnham, Boston, 
Mass. 
* George W. Sotter Studios, Holicong, 
Bucks County, Pa. Ecclesiastical Stained 
Glass. 
STONE 
* The Briar Hill Stone Company, Glen- 
mont, Ohio. 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


* The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


TERRAZZO 


*.A. Del Turco Inc., 60 Elm Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


VALVES 
* Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, 
Bridgeport, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


VESTMENTS 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc. 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


* Stanley Newman Company, 18 Pied- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WINE 
* Mont La Salle Vineyards, Napa, Calif. 


The advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the high quality 
of materials and craftsmanship which enter into their products. It is the abso- 
lute policy of LITURGICAL ARTS to accept only the advertising of firms whose 
products are approved by an impartial professional committee of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. This 
policy of carefully selected advertising is based upon the conviction of the 
Liturgical Arts Society that only the best work and materials are suited for 
church construction and that whatever materials are chosen in any given 
instance must be genuine and not pretentious imitations. 

Our readers will be supporting the work of the Society if they will give 
consideration to those whose products are described in the pages which 
follow. Any firm there represented will be glad to answer any inquiry. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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For complete protection 
EVERY ROCK OF AGES MEMORIAL 
bears this seal etched in the stone 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
DEPT. 30, BARRE, VERMONT 


—— 


Ay 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


HM, 


Sincerity and good taste demand that a memorial 
tribute enshrine remembrance in a manner that 
coming generations will esteem for the evidence 


of dignity and lasting worth. 

Every genuine Rock of Ages Memorial bears 
an unobtrusive graven seal proclaiming that the 
granite is selected from the famed blue-gray de- 
posit at Barre, Vermont, and that design and 
craftsmanship are the product of skilled workers 
in memorial art. 

Memorials so marked are BONDED FOR PERFEC- 
TION by the National Surety Corporation, and 
are available through our authorized dealers. 

Name of authorized dealer in any community 
furnished on request. 
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Classified Directory 


lv 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


IMPORTANT. It must be remembered that the 
installation of equipment is as important as the quality 
of the equipment itself. Therefore only reputable local 


sub-contractors should be employed. 


It will be noticed that there are no headings such as 
‘Tabernacles,’ ‘‘Altars,” ‘‘Chalices,” etc. The ma- 
terial of which such articles are made should first be 


ACOUSTIC INSTALLATIONS 


R. Guastavino Company, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Acoustic Tile. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The Herman Nelson Corporation, Mo- 
line, Ill. Schoolroom air conditioning. 


BELLS (see CARILLONS) 


Meneely Bell Company, 122 River 
Streetp Uno vauNee ve 


BRICK 
O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 


T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


BURNERS, COAL 
Bossi & Co., 51 East 42 Street, New York, 


N. Y. Motorstokers and Link-Belt Stok- 
ers for Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


BURNERS, OIL 


Quiet May Automatic Oil Burners, Balti- 
more, Md. Oil Burners for institutional 
and domestic use. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, Ill. Burners for In- 
stitutional and Domestic use. Oil-O- 
Matic fuel oil water heaters for Institu- 
tional and Domestic use. Oil-O-Matic 
fuel oil range burner for heavy duty use. 


CABINET WORK 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport 


Company, 37 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


CANDLES 


A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers Since 1837. 


CARILLONS 


* J. C. Deagan Inc., 358 Deagan Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


CONCRETE 


Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Informa- 
tion supplied on any use of concrete. 


taken into consideration, and then reputable firms will 
be found listed under their appropriate crafts. 
A star (x) indicates that the firm listed has display 


advertising in the current issue of Liturgical Arts. 


DECORATORS 
Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring Company, 
203-05 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
* Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control —in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


ELEVATORS 


Otis Elevator Company, Offices in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 


ENGINEERS, CONSULTING 


Syska & Hennessy, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. Consultants on prob- 
lems of maintenance and installation, 
heating, lighting, plumbing. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 


Silver Burdett Company, New York. 
Publishers Catholic Music Hour and 
Gregorian Chant Manual. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 


INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Sarco Company, Inc., 183 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Radiator 


Traps, Inlet Valves, Temperature Regu- 


lators. 


Warren and Webster, Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


MARBLE 


Drake Marble Company, 58-84 Plato 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., and Baker 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEMORIALS 


* The Barre Guild, Barre, Vt. 


* Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Vt. 
Bonded Memorials. 


METAL WORK 


* Edward F. Caldwell & Company, 38 
West 15 Street, New York, N. Y. 


We feel certain that all those listed in this Classt- 
fied Directory may safely be consulted by any member 
of the clergy or laity. 


Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 

The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 

Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MODELERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 218 East 25 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MOSAIC 


V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Ravenna Mosaics Inc., 44 Commerce 
Street, New York, N. Y. Wal 5-4875 and 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

ORGANS 


Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Casavant Freres Limited, Saint Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Canada. 

W. W. Kimball Company, Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, Il. 


ORGANS, PIPELESS 


The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities. 


PEWS 


De Long Furniture Co., 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Makers of Fine 
Church Woodwork. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 
ING MNE 


PIPE, BRASS AND COPPER 


The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. Anaconda Brass Pipe and 
Copper Water Tubes. 


PUMPS 


Ames Pump Company, 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. Division of American 
Locomotive Company. 


RADIATORS 


Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., Rome, 
New York. Rome Radiation Division. 


SAFES 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Safes and Bank Vaulis. 


SCULPTORS 
Adam Dabrowski, 2622 North Spaulding 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Carverin Wood and 
Ivory. 


SHEET METAL 
BLACK AND GALVANIZED 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio (Armco). 


SLATE, ROOFING 


Rising and Nelson Slate Company, West 
Pawlet, Vt. 


STAINED GLASS 


G. Owen Bonawit, Inc., 
Street, New York, N.-Y. 
Stained and Leaded Glass. 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 

Edward J. Byrne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 


22 West 15 
Workers in 


Crowning Touch to 
a Beautiful Church 


Carillons especially de- 
signed for Catholic serv- 
ice. Catholic hymns, a 
Catholic time peal, The 
Angelus — all auto- 
matically played. Truly, 
Memorial Sub- 
Let us tell you 
the complete story. 


The world’s finest 
Carillons—available 
for as little as 
$6000 


‘The 
lime. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
358 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Charles J. Connick, 
Boston, Mass. NEES 
Stained Glass. 


) Harcourt Street, 
Craftsman in 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


George W. Sotter Studios, Holicong, 
Bucks County, Pa. Ecclesiastical Stained 
Glass. 


STONE 


The Briar Hill Stone Company, 
mont, Ohio. 


Glen- 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


STONE CARVERS 


Rochette & Parzini Corp., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


218 East 25 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., 
Square, New York, N. Y. 
Structural Steel since 1901. 


50 Union 
Workers in 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 
* The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


456 in 


BR iGlete pee Your Phone Directory 
Divech of Temperature and Humidity Control 


POWERS 


Automatic 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY “CONTROL 
eae | 
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Sylphon Control Systems Incorporated, 
ro) Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
Subsidiary of Fulton Sylphon Company. 
Offices in all Principal Cities. 
TERRA COTTA 

O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 

TERRAZZO 
V. Foscato Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 22 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

TREE CARE 
The Davey Tree Expert Company, 400 


City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio. 


VALVES 


Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Bridge- 


port, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


VESTMENTS 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WIRING MATERIALS 


General Electric Company, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, Bridge- 
port, Conn. A complete line of Wire and 
Cable. Conduit Products and Wir- 
ing Devices for the Electrification of 
Churches, Schools, and Homes. 


REDUCE heating 
15 to 40 per cent 


Stop complaints due to OVER 
and UNDER heating 


Keep each room at the right 
temperature 


Improve health and efficiency 


of people in heated rooms 


Fuel savings alone often pay 
back the cost of Powers Con- 
trol in 1 to 3 years 


Phone or Write for Estimate 
of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 
POWER 
CcO., 


EGULATOR 


Greenview 


Avenue, Chicago. 
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EDW. F. CALDWELL & CO., Inc. 
36-40 West 15 Street, New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
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CRUCIFIXES 'G 
CANDLESTICKS 


TABERNACLES & 
MONSTRANCES 


CROZIERS & 
CENSERS 


PROCESSIONAL 
CROSSES 


CHALICES & 
PATENS 


VOTIVESSTLANDS 


CHANDELIERS & 
LANTERNS 


SANCTUARY 
LAMPS 


ALTAR RAILINGS 
& SCREENS 


GATES, DOORS 
& GRILLES 


BAPTISMAL 
BONT.S 


CREDENCE TABLES 
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limited number of complete sets 


of the altar cards used as frontispieces 


in the last three issues of LITURGICAL 


ARTS are available to those desiring 


them. Sets will be sent out unfolded so 


that they may be mounted and framed 


as desired. Anyone wishing to purchase 


sets of altar cards may communicate 


with the Liturgical Arts Society, 300 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. The 


price of the sets is $3.00 post paid. Only 


a very few orders can be accepted 


since a very small quantity of sets is 


available and the type for the cards has 


been distributed. 
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Sanctuary of the Chapel 
Holy Cross Preparatory Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


“Rev. Anselm Moyle, C. P., Rector 
G. W. Stickle, Architect 
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IN THE CHAPEL OF. HOLY C 
DECORATION, MOSAICS, TABERNACLE, SANCTUARY LAMPS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STAINED GLASS, STATIONS AND STATUES 


Successful Interiors for Forty Years 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Ree that its Future lies in uphold- 
ing the highest standards of design and 
workmanship, and integrity of material, 
this group of more than 100 monument 
manufacturers and quarriers have 
pledged themselves to a code of craft— 
the maintenance of an ideal of product 
and service—outstanding and definite- 
ly practical. @ If you are interested in 
the purchase of a monument, write for 
these two booklets: “To Protect Your 
Memorial Investment,’ and “The Book 
of Memorials.” 

THE BARRE GRANITE ASSOCIATION, INC. 

BARRE, VERMONT 
“The Granite Center of The World’’ 


Vill 


